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Amphibious Operations 


ACROSS THE SEVEN SEAS the ships of the British 
Tanker Company, one of the world’s largest 
tanker fleets, carry the oil that Anglo-Iranian 
has won from the depths of the earth. From 
Anglo -Iranian’s twelve refineries in seven 
countries the oil flows out to serve mankind in 
a thousand ways. 


Nor is the future forgotten, for in many parts 
of the world, from Trinidad to Papua, Anglo- 
Iranian’s prospectors are at work, seeking new 
sources of oil for the generations to come. 
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THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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First Everest-Now 
Kangchenjunga, for Smiths 


Deuble Proof Set 


Smiths look far beyond the exhaustive 

16 day factory test which all their de 

luxe watches undergo. They send these 
watches out to face the sternest tests in 
actual use. Sir Edmund Hillary carried 

one of these watches to the top of Everest. 
Now they are the official selection of 
Expeditions to Kangchenjunga, West 
Nepal, the Himalaya, Spitzbergen, Ancora, 
and the Australian Antarctic. All Smiths 
de luxe watches are UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
for one year! All have the Smiths PERMALIFE unbreakable 
Mainspring, guaranteed for the lifetime of the watch.’ Sold 
exclusively by Jewellers, from £7.15.0. 


Gold plated man’s 
watch with new 
small dial (25 mm). 
1S jewels. Raised gilt 
numerals. £11.0.0. 


B.308 
Gold plated lady’s 
model. 15 jewels. 
Silvered dial with 
raised gilt numerals. 
£9. 10. 


A 
SMITHS OF ENGLAND 
PRODUCT 


EMPIRE LEADERS appeal 
for CANCER RESEARCH 


The Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies, Prime Minister of 
Australia, writes: “‘ The British Empire has never 
lagged behind in the field of discovery. Its record 
of cancer research is a protd one. Yet despite the 
years of toil, the cause of this dread disease still 
remains unknown. The benefits of a solution to this 
grave problem will be available to all. It is, there- 
fore, up to all citizens, to support, as far as they are 
able, the appeal of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund for more funds, so that this great project may 
be brought to a successful conclusion.” 


IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen. 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories, without State aid. New 

lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to 

The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


.D.C. is dead. The Frerich Assembly dealt the coup de grdce at the 
ex of August, and feverish efforts are now being made to construct 

a new framework within which Western Germany can be allowed to 
rearm. Meanwhile in the Far East S.E.A.T.O. has come into being, with 
the participation of Pakistan, though not of India. Tension is growing 
between the United States and Communist China, with Formosa and the 
neighbouring island of Quemoy as the main focus of danger. 


Eden and Dulles 


HE month’s events have provided a striking contrast in diplomatic 

method between Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles. The former took a 
brilliant initiative in Europe as soon as the fate of E.D.C. was known. He 
visited in turn the four relevant capitals of Western Europe; Brussels 
(where he met the representatives of Benelux), Bonn (where he had most 
satisfactory talks with Dr. Adenauer), Rome (where his conversations 
were equally successful), and finally Paris. On arrival at Le Bourget he 
remarked that he felt he was very near to home—a statement which must 
have conveyed a more than geographical meaning to M. Mendés-France, 
who had come to meet him, and to Frenchmen at large. He then outlined 
to the French Prime Minister the scheme which had proved acceptable in 
the other capitals he had visited, listened with due sympathy and respect 
to his reactions, and left having prepared the ground admirably for the 
London Conference, at which it is hoped the necessary decisions will be 
taken. 

Mr. Dulles, however, can never be out of the picture for long. While 
Mr. Eden was completing his carefully thought out and tactfully staged 
tour, the American Secretary of State swooped across the Atlantic, con- 
ferred earnestly with Dr. Adenauer and, after an eight hours’ halt in 
London, went back to the United States without visiting France at all. 
No amount of official soft soap could remove the impression that this was 
a studied insult to France, at a time when French goodwill and 
confidence are more than ever needed. 
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Pique at the Rejection of E.D.C. 


—- is no doubt that the Americans feel great pique at the rejection 
of E.D.C. This was the project on which they had set their hearts— 
the application to Western Europe of that crude federalist theory on 
which (in very different circumstances) their own nation was based. They 
refused to accept, or even seriously to consider, the arguments both 
rational and emotional which could be used against the idea of turning 
Western Europe into a constitutional monolith. They were sure that the 
French could be brought to heel and Mr. Dulles even thought that he 
could achieve this by means of a threat (“‘ agonizing reappraisal ”’). 

But human nature was too strong for the theorists, and E.D.C. with all 
its ulterior motives is proved to have been an error and a waste of time. 
President Eisenhower tried to receive the news with a good grace, by 
reminding his compatriots that they could not expect to dictate to their 
allies. But Mr. Dulles is obviously finding it harder to conceal his 
feelings, and is showing a partiality for Germany, and an insensitiveness to 
France, which are truly sickening. 


French Proposals 


NDETERRED by the behaviour of Mr. Dulles, M. Mendés-France 

has lost no time in putting forward constructive suggestions. Ina 
speech to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe at Stras- 
bourg he has welcomed the idea (presumed to be that advocated by Mr. 
Eden) of adapting the Brussels Treaty to include Western Germany, 
Italy, and possibly other nations as well. Within this grouping there 
would be a limitation of military forces and arms production, binding 
upon all the signatories, though it was suggested that Great Britain 
might be given special terms. The manifest object of this plan would be 
to keep German rearmament within bounds, without giving unnecessary 
offence to German pride. The admission of the Federal Republic to 
N.A.T.O. would be subsequent to the establishment of the new Brussels 
Treaty organization, but M. Mendés-France showed no sign whatever 
‘of wanting or intending to veto German membership of the larger 
community. 

It may be noted in passing that his choice of Strasbourg as the scene for 
this important declaration of policy was extremely subtle. The Council 
of Europe has been the happy hunting ground of federalists, whose 
schemes are now being discarded, partly as a result of M. Mendés- 
France’s practical statesmanship. It was therefore a wise and generous 
gesture to appear in their midst, and expound to them the means whereby 
effective European unity can be achieved. He was showing his respect 
for the idealism which animates the European movement, and his desire 
to translate it into sensible, workmanlike terms. 
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Some Chance of Success 


T therefore seems that the London Conference will meet with some 

chance of success, and that M. Mendés-France may be able to carry his 
own countrymen with him in support of the new policy which may emerge. 
But M. André Stibio has said, in his article written for us this month, 
that the Prime Minister has powerful enemies at home and that his Parlia- 
mentary position has been weakened. No doubt this is true, but the 
Assembly may be reluctant to bring down a man who has taken, is taking 
and is prepared to take so many unpleasant decisions, which others have 
consistently shirked. Public opinion, too, must have been attracted to 
a Prime Minister whose whole technique of government is so out of the 
ordinary; and Deputies can never afford to ignore public opinion. It 
will certainly be a serious disaster if “‘ the Mendés-France experiment ”’ 
is brought to a premature close. 


T.U.C. and German Rearmament 


HE annual Conference of the T.U.C., which was held this year in the 

somewhat incongruous precincts of the Pavilion at Brighton, pro- 
duced a very close and significant vote on German rearmament. The 
** official ” policy was endorsed, but by so small a margin that it is almost 
certain a straight vote on the same issue at the Labour Party Conference 
would have the opposite result. Mr. Attlee and his friends may, however, 
be able to avoid this embarrassing occurrence by pleading the impos- 
sibility of forming a clear judgment now that E.D.C. has been defeated 
and substitutes for it are being discussed. If so, it will not be the first time 
that stage-management has saved the Labour Party from the logical 
consequences of its own deep divisions. 


Danger in the Far East 


Ms: ATTLEE and his colleagues have completed their travels and 
have returned with little time to spare before their Party Conference. 
Whatever their differences on European and domestic questions, there 
can be no doubt of their solidarity on the broader aspects of Far Eastern 
policy. They are convinced that the Communist régime in China, though 
it would be odious to people who have known democracy and freedom, is 
nevertheless the best that the Chinese have ever known. They believe that 
the internal problems which it will have to solve are so great that it will not 
have the leisure, as it were, for unlimited aggression. They also believe 
that the Chinese Communists are not of a piece with their Russian co- 
religionists (or co-ideologues), and that the chances of friction between 
the two countries are quite considerable, if China is wisely handled by the 
West. 
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These opinions, all of which are of course debatable, have led Attlee & 
Co. to the definite conclusion that American policy vis a vis Red China is 
fundamentally mistaken and a threat to the peace. In particular, they 
deplore the presence in Formosan waters of the American Seventh Fleet. 


Should we Defend Chiang Kai-Shek ? 


id is not necessary to agree entirely with the Socialists’ diagnosis of the 
present regime in China and its probable future intentions, in order to 
have grave doubts of the wisdom of supporting Chiang Kai-Shek. The 
relative merits of his system of government and that which has supplanted 
it are quite beside the point. The important questions are these. Are the 
Americans and their principal allies prepared to risk a Third World War 
in defence of Formosa? Is the strategic issue as clear-cut as it was in 
Korea? If not, is it prudent to maintain a military situation in which 
fighting might at any moment break out and the Great Powers be impli- 
cated without sufficient opportunity for consultation and reflection ? 


Firm Line of Defence Needed 


oe supreme lesson of Korea was that potential aggressors should be 
made to know exactly where they stand ; that there should be no am- 
biguity, no room for misunderstanding, no risk of local hostilities turning 
into a major war. The weakness of S.E.A.T.O., and of American policy in 
the Far East, is that the strategic pattern there remains dangerously unde- 
fined. At what point will the Chinese have to reckon with a united front of 
the free nations? That question is still unanswered, and until there is 
agreement between the United States and the Commonwealth (including, 
if possible, India) on the line which would at all costs be defended, there 
can be no hope of security in the Far East. 


Realistic Appraisal 


HE present attitude of India is certainly irritating, based as it is upon 
the absurd contention that there is no evidence of Chinese imperialism, 
only of British, American, French, Dutch and Portuguese imperialism. 
Obviously this is a hang-over from the struggle for independence, and we 
should treat it with patience and sympathy, knowing that Pandit Nehru 
is in fact profoundly anti-Communist, that India is the greatest of the free 
nations of Asia, and that she will react very strongly against any genuine 
threat to herself and her immediate neighbours. 
Meanwhile there is the problem of what may be called the doubtful 
zone. The line Burma—Malaya—Indonesia—Philippines-Japan should 
unquestionably be defended, and there is reason to regard it as being 
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defensible. But what of the countries and outposts which lie between ? 
Formosa has already been mentioned. Viet-Nam will probably now go 
Communist by internal, constitutional process. Laos and Cambodia are 
very insecure. Siam may pass into the Chinese orbit by means of a coup 
d’état. We must be ready for these developments and we must not be 
stampeded into foolish commitments. Our aim must be to create a balance 
of power in the Far East which can be effectively maintained, not to oppose 
Communism everywhere regardless of the consequences. 


The Edinburgh Festival 


N a first visit to the Edinburgh Festival the visitor, if at all sensitive 

to atmosphere, will soon become aware that the city, physically and 
spiritually, rebukes the festival spirit. By day the dominating Castle 
frowns down upon the ant-like crowds thronging Princes Street (and 
upon the pathetically bedraggled little pennants adorning the lurching 
trams) and by night it seems to rise disdainfully from its aureole of light 
into the dark sky. j 

There seemed to be more going on this year than ever, and fringe 
activities, not sponsored by the Festival, abounded. Moliére’s Tartuffe 
in this school hall, Marlowe’s Edward IT in another, and late night gaieties 
of a less classical character. 

Any visitor unwise enough to visit the house of John Knox must have 
found it fairly easy to conjure up the spectre of that grim fanatic, 
denouncing revels more ungodly than any the Queen of Scots indulged 
in. - 


Music and Drama 


UDIENCES at the concerts wore the earnest air familiar at most 

festivals and partly the result of musical indigestion. But even if 
they were suffering from repletion their enthusiasm was unbounded; and 
it was rather touching to find the mothers and fathers of the children in 
the National Youth Orchestra unsophisticated enough to burst into 
applause when their offspring reached a climactic, and apparently final, 
point in the last movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. The 
playing of these young people was as amazingly good as ever. The 
Glyndebourne production of Rossini’s Le Comte Ory (his last opera but 
one) was undoubtedly one of the high spots of the Festival and sent two 
of the critics, at least, into ecstasies that bordered on extravagance; 
while another, affected, perhaps, by black-avised Edinburgh, com- 
miserated with the authorities for backing a loser! The opera has its 
conventional moments, but there are some strikingly original things in 
it, it provides a most entertaining evening, and if always performed and 
produced as excellently as on this occasion it should certainly take its 
place in the Rossinian canon. 
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Critical opinion, for the most part, regarded Robert Kemp’s play about 
Robert Burns’s sojourn in Edinburgh and his ill-fated love for Mrs. 
Nancie Maclehose with disfavour, but there was much to enjoy in this gentle 
drama, performed by the resident company in their Gateway Theatre, 
which, somewhat surprisingly, is run by the Church of Scotland. National 
contributions, in music and drama, are all too rare at the Festival. 


Diaghilev and Cezanne 


toe Diaghilev and Cézanne Exhibitions were major attractions aud 
will be remembered when all else is forgotten. 

It was a happy idea of Ian Hunter’s, superbly carried «at by Richard 
Buckle and Leonard Rosoman,-to mark the twenty-fif' anniversary of 
the death of Diaghilev with so imaginative an exhibition as this. Anyone 
who witnessed the glories of Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet, {rst revealed to 
us in London in 1911, must have journeyed through thi- »xhibition in a 
kind of trance. The commonplace interior of the Coliege o' Art had been 
transformed into a magical palace and music from the oallets, softly 
diffused through the building, accompanied the visitor as he gazed at 
illuminated stage sets, designs for costumes and scenery, portraits and 
caricatures of the great concourse of dancers, musicians, designers; as 
he paused at seeing a small pair of dancing shoes worn by Karsavina, 
which spoke more eloquently than anything else of the glittering past. 
In the Hall of Giants, decorated by Leonard Rosoman, the impression of 
Diaghilev’s extraordinary personality was almost frighteningly vivid; the 
pale wax-like face, the immaculately dressed and enigmatic figure we 
used to see moving about in the vestibules of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden in the intervals, haunted the imagination. 

At the Cézanne Exhibition was seen, in the sixty-five canvases, the 
wonderful result of the artist’s will to forge “a middle course between 
the direct emulation of nature and the tyranny of desig: ©’ (as John 
Russell so well expressed it in a notice in The Observer). L  .:ing at so 
many lovely “ green thoughts in green shades ’—for green «emed to be 
the dominant colour—one could not, as a layman, guess at t .¢ agonizing 
struggles Cézanne had gone through to reach his goal; but ii is good that 
we should be reminded, once more, of the price the artist so ten has to 
pay in suffering so that we can enter more fully into the spirit of such great 
pictures as these. 
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THE FUTURE IN NIGERIA 


By LORD MILVERTON 


HEN a country as big as 

\ X Nigeria is in a state of political, 

social and economic transition 
iis potential future naturally presents a 
fascinating study. An understanding 
of the nature of -its origin and the 
history of the past fifty years is vital to 
a proper appreciation of the difficulties 
which beset its fijjpre. There is a 
wealth of goodwill-amongst the many 
iriends of Nigeria who have known and 
worked in that courdry and have grown 
to like its people jand to believe in its 
future, but goodwill must be supported 
by a discerning assessment of difficulties 
which can only be surmounted by being 
frankly faced. 

The fate’ of a growing population of 
31 million people, comprising many 
ethnic variations and a diversity of 
customs and beliefs, inhabiting a 
country the size of France, Belgium 
and the United Kingdom put together, 
with a climatic diversity as marked as its 
tribal variations, merits the closest 
study and attention. For the accepted 
aim of Nigerian, leaders to-day is to 
build a natiox at of component parts 
whose close assgciation began a brief 
half century ago,qwing to the fortuitous 
fact of coming uader British protection 
and guidance.ig The modern Nigeria 


began as the {erritory within certain- 


lines drawn arbitrarily on a map, but 
fifty odd years of increasingly centra- 
lized administration gave it a back- 
ground of unity which still depended 
upon British control. Inevitably the 
withdrawal of that control allows such 
fissiparous tendencies as there may be 
to assert themselves unless other con- 
trols are substituted which are accept- 
able in maintaining the Pan-Nigerian 
ideal. 
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It is idle to assume that Nigerian 
unity has any long historical pedigree. 
It has not. It has been slowly built up 
over the past sixty years under British 
guidance. It was not until the new 
Constitution of 1946 that the Northern 
Provinces began to send representa- 
tives to the Central Legislative Council 
simultaneously with the institution of 
Regional Houses of Assembly for the 
Northern, Western and Eastern Re- 
gions. The principle which lay behind 
this Constitution was that of a strong 
Central Nigerian Government, pro- 
perly representative of the three main 
ethnic regions, which would slowly 
devolve upon the new Regional Houses ° 
an increasing measure of financial and 
legislative power to deal with such 
subjects as could effectively and pro- 
perly be dealt with regionally. 

The system was based on the fact 
that ultimate power resided then at the 
centre, and on the policy of steady 
assumption of that power and control 
by African representatives at the centre, 
while its exercise was steadily pushed 
further and further down the scale of 
local authorities so that the end might 
be an organic growth of genuine 
democracy. It was hoped that, as the 
system of representation at the top 


-enabled electoral choice to be exercised 


through a series of stages by the whole 
population, so the growth of com- 
petence and experience would enable 
local authority to be exercised through 
a series of stages from the top to the 
bottom. 

Apparently the Constitution of 1946 
was sufficiently simple to be appreciated 
as an initial step and it worked well—so 
well that it was decided in 1949 to 
accelerate the progress of regional self- 


government and to apply more directly 
to Nigerian conditions the electoral 
methods of Western democracy. The 
resultant new Constitution of 1951, 
decided upon after exhaustive con- 
sultation with African opinion through- 
out Nigeria, was an ambitious structure, 
streamlined by optimism. It provided 
for limited regional autonomy with an 
elected House of Assembly in each of 
the three Regions, having powers of 
legislation in certain fields and ministers 
in an Executive Council responsible as 
a whole but not individually. The 
Central Legislature consisted of the 
President, six ex-officio Members, not 
more than six special Members and 136 
elected Members, chosen from mem- 
bers of regional houses in proportion 
to size— 


68 from the North 
34 from the West 
34 from the East 


The Central Executive consisted of a 
Council of Ministers, three without 
portfolio and the remainder with Cen- 
tral subject portfolios. There was also 
provision for a Public Service Com- 
mission, for appointment to which no 
members of the various Houses were 
eligible. 

In 1953 the Constitution broke down 
after the resignation of the Action 
Group Ministers from the Central 
Council of Ministers. No authority 
external to the Western Region could 
supply their place. The dispute arose 
over a decision of the Council of 
Ministers that no member of that body 
should speak in the House on the 
Motion requesting independence by 
1956. In the event an amendment sub- 
stituting “‘ as soon as practicable” for 
“by 1956’ was proposed and con- 
sideration of the whole matter was 
finally postponed sine die. After much 
bitterness and some disturbances in 
Kano which led to heavy loss of life, 
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a Conference in London was called by 
the Secretary of State. It was attended 
by the three main party leaders, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto, Mr. Awolowo 
and Dr. Azikwe, together with other 
representatives of each region. 

The results of the Conference and its 
subsequent meeting in Lagos, again 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
of State, were momentous. A new 
Constitution was agreed upon, altering 
the whole basis of authority. It was 
to hold until 1956 when any Region 
wishing to have complete self-governing 
powers in relation to such matters as 
were within the competence of regional 
Governments could claim it, with the 
proviso that no regional Government 
should impede or prejudice the exercise 
of the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment assigned to it now or in the future 
nor in any way make continuance of 
Federation impossible. 

The new Constitution is indeed new, 
because although superficially only a 
variation of the 1951. Constitution its 
transfer of residual powers to the 
Regions from the Centre and its 
limitation of Central powers to certain 
specified subjects is revolutionary in 
principle. It weakens, inevitably, the 
Central authority and gives legal sanc- 
tion to the myth of the Regions being 
the original source of authority, part of 
which they have devolved to the 
Centre. In fact and in origin the 
Regions are artificial boundaries with 
only a very general ethnic justification. 
They each comprise tribal areas which 
may in the future claim separate status 
with perhaps as much justification as 
the Southern Cameroons, whose chief 
claim to separate treatment is based on 
a dislike of Ibo domination. Further- 
more, in deciding to build a new 
Federation on the basis of Regions 
whose own internal cohesion may well 
prove unstable in face of challenges 
similar in nature to those which broke 
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the 1951 Constitution, the risk of 
friction is multiplied. 

On its maiden voyage the new Ship of 
State has to shake down into a working 
entity. As it sets off, let us examine the 
future prospects of successful co-opera- 
tion and mutual acceptance of the 
principle that the good of the whole 
must take precedence of the narrower 
interests of the parts. As one would 
expect, a great deal will depend upon 
the character and capacity of the 
persons who will have to work the 
Constitution, the new Governor- 
General, the three Governors, the three 
Prime Ministers, the Members of the 
Federal Council of Ministers, the Mem- 
bers of the Regional Executive Councils, 
and lastly the Members of the Federal 
House of Representatives, and of the 
Regional Houses of Assembly, to say 
nothing of the House of Chiefs in the 
North and the West. The new Con- 
stitution has arranged for quantity, 
but for successful working the quality 
must be there too. In the North 90, 
in the West 80, and in the East 84; in 
the Federal House 184 members (92 
from the North, 42 from the West, 
42 from the East, 6 from the Southern 
Cameroons, and 2 from Lagos)—a grand 
total of 438—must be elected, since no 
member may combine membeship of a 
Regional House with membership of 
the Federal House. It may seem that 
438 is a small number of qualified 
persons to find out of a population of 
31 million, though there may be initial 
difficulties in selection by popular 
ballot. The atmosphere in which the 
recent conferences concluded in Lagos 
undoubtedly promised well and a 
general desire for co-operation and a 
reasonable spirit seemed to emerge 
from these discussions and decisions. 

The Regions are all fortunate in 
having a leader (to be designated Prime 
Minister from October 1) of out- 
standing ability, but again each of them 


may have difficulty initially in finding 
Ministers of adequate ability to fill the 
responsible Regional posts, while the 
necessary experience is naturally lack- 
ing. In the East, especially, the Prime 
Minister must feel the loss of the 
experience and ability of several leaders 
of the National Independence Party, 
who broke away from the N.C.N.C. 
No one doubts the ability of the three 
Prime Ministers nor the sincerity of 
their declarations in favour of Nigerian 
unity, but will they be strong enough 
and far-sighted enough to set this ideal 
of unity even above their immediate 
Regional interests? Will they be able 
to translate these aspirations into prac- 
tice and to carry with them their own 
followers? It will demand a high 
degree of statesmanship and also a 
higher degree of party loyalty and 
ministerial loyalty to colleagues of the 
same party than has yet been mani- 
fested. Will the Regions, themselves 
in desperate need of capacity and 
experience at the top, be able and willing 
to spare some of their best men for 
Federal work? Only the future can 
show. 

But even here there is reason to be 
optimistic in that the Action Group— 
the present Government of the West— 
is taking its Federal responsibilities 
very seriously and some of its leading 
men are standing for the Central House. 
The Group has attempted to offer a 
concrete policy for federal affairs. 
If the dominant party in each of the 
other regions follows suit there may 
well emerge a clearer picture of the . 
way in which the Federal Govern- 
ment will function. If, however, there 
should emerge really fundamental dif- 
ference in policy it is not easy to see 
how a system, which by implication 
connotes a Government and ‘an Opposi- 
tion, can function under a Council of 
Ministers who will inevitably represent 
both sides. Or is Nigeria to be 
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governed by a permanent coalition, 
which cannot be terminated in any 
other way than by terminating simul- 
taneously the Federation itself? 
Nigeria has had three new Constitutions 
in the past eight years and is promised 
another in 1956. This process cannot 
be continued without upsetting the 
whole country which needs a stable 
political background for its economic 


development. 
If, of course, a really National 
Nigerian party were to emerge 


i.e. a party with sufficient backing in 
all the Regions to give it a working 
majority in the Federal House of 
Representatives then the’ democratic 
system of a Government and an 
Opposition would come to life. How 
acceptable such a result would be to 
the Regions, or to the Opposition, 
remains to be seen. It would be the 
acid test of their declarations in favour 
of a Nigerian nation. So much 
emphasis is now laid on Regional 
status as to leave the unreal impression 
of potentially viable separate States 
which have joined in a Federation for 
mutual benefit and strength. One can 
only suggest that if the regional 
emphasis remains so strong that the 
ablest men prefer the reality of regional 
power to the blue-print of Federation, 
if the real leaders remain outside of the 
Federal House which they aim to 
control from a regional base, then the 
outlook for Federation is not bright. 
Looking objectively at the situation 
one can say that the parties as at present 
arranged tend to represent each a 
territorial group rather than a pro- 
gramme, but if any one party can 
successfully infiltrate into the realms of 
their rivals then a central government 
might arise which would not have the 
intrinsic weakness of a coalition. Most 
of those who endeavour to evaluate 
the pressures of Nigerian politics will 
admit such a possibility, but no one 
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can foretell the prospects in the forth- 
coming Federal clections. Direct elec- 
tion by secret ballot is an unknown 
factor and the results may come as a 
surprise—perhaps as a shock—to many 
people. Africans by temperament and 
by previous training are apt to vote 
for men rather than measures, so that 
the Federal elections are likely to reflect 
the quality of the organization of this 
or that Party rather than the appeal 
of their policy. We have been told 
that regional self-government means 
self-government in such matters as are 
regional. Since financial independence 
is not a regional prerogative, nor is the 
right to secede nor the right to obstruct 
or in any way hamper the operation of 
Federation, one can see that the word 
self-government is used in a very 
restricted and special sense. 

On the whole, the voters of Nigeria 
do not understand the difference be- 
tween Federal and Regional matters. 
The Action Group has been in office 
since 1952 and has had time to earn 
the unpopularity which is apt to 
attach to any Government which tries 
to do its duty and to convince the 
electorate of the inevitably close con- 
nection between social benefits and 
taxation. In that sense Dr. Azikwe has 
an advantage in not having been in 
office long enough to earn such un- 
popularity in particular relation to 
taxation, and in consequence local 
authorities rather than his Government 
have been the targets of such un- 
popularity. Taxation is a big issue and 
one not likely to grow less. The 
hardest lesson of all for democracy to 
learn is the one that all benefits have 
to be earned and paid for. 

A final comment on the political side 
of the new Constitution is that the 
artificiality of regional boundaries has 
been emphasized by their new acquisi- 
tion of power. The machinery of 
Government in the new Constitution 
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puts a premium on regional authority 
rather than on Federal authority. 
Where can a rising politician most 
easily make a name? Apparently in 
the Region where he belongs. The 
myth of the solid North has been 
exploded and Hausa-Fulani political 
domination must now enlist support 
from the Tiv, Ilorins, Kanuris and so 
on. In the West and the East those 
who want a Benin-Delta or a Calabar- 
Rivers State separated from present 
Regions point to the example of the 
Cameroons. If the Southern Cameroons 
can obtain a separate Government 
mainly because of a fear of Ibo domina- 
tion why should not other equally 
definite tribal areas seek a similar 
security ? 

The success of the present Constitu- 
tion and its successor in 1956 and 
following years must surely depend to 
some extent on the tactful handling of 
such problems and a_ broad-minded 
determination to enlarge the spheres of 
local self-government so that such 
dissident areas may feel that their 
capacity for self-expression in the 
sphere of government is not cramped 
by the domination of bigger tribal 
entities. In other words the Federation 
must either be a real Federation of a 
much larger number of constituent 
members or fail to achieve its purpose 
of a United States of Nigeria. The 
tendency of a Federation is to tighten 
its control—if it is to be successful— 
and so perhaps the future of Nigeria 
may be to attain by this circuitous route 
the Unitary State with wide local- 
government centres in the Regions 
which was envisaged as an end by the 
1946 Constitution. 

One must now leave this necessarily 
brief survey of the political scene and 
pass to other important points. No 
Government, whether in Britain or in 
Africa, can function successfully with- 
out a competent Civil Service whose 


integrity and loyalty is above dispute, 
whatever Government may be in power. 
Similar considerations apply to the 
Judiciary. The regionalization of the 
Civil Service and of the Judiciary is a 
logical corollary of the new Con- 
stitution. The position of overseas 
pensionable officers has been safe- 
guarded and there is no doubt that 
their help will long be needed until a 
competent indigenous service in all 
branches and departments has had time 
to grow up. It would be unwise to 
allow emotional utterances about 
Nigeria to cloud the fact that overseas 
officers have been the binding force 
which has kept the dissident sections 
together and that, as they steadily 
diminish, the spirit of unity must grow 
if the Federation is to succeed. 

That is why the prevailing emphasis 
on regional autonomy gives rise to 
some apprehension lest it burst the 
Federal bonds. In 1956 the Regions 
will make their choice and it seems 
certain that the West and the East will 
choose regional self-government at least 
on the terms’ now promised. The 
analogy of the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland has been quoted as an 
example of successful federation of a 
practically self-governing State with 
two other States in different stages of 
Colonial Office control. Insofar as the 
analogy is a good one it is noteworthy 
that the leading political figures in 
Central Africa have gone to the Federal 
Government and that it is already 
beginning to appear that Federal control 
of certain subjects listed as regional 
would be more satisfactory for all 
concerned. It is also desirable to 
remember that each of the three Central 
African regions had a separate history 
as distinct and separate governments 
before joining together in a federation. 

However, the new Constitution in 
Nigeria is likely to run until 1958, 
since the discussions which are due to 


start in 1956 are likely to be prolonged 
and unlikely to end in legislative 
settlement until about 1958. So that 
during the ensuing two to four years 
there is ample time to think out the 
future possibilities of regional co- 
operation in the Federal Government. 
What has happened as a result of recent 
conferences is not a settlement but an 
agreement to postpone the real issues 
until 1956 in the sanguine expectation 
that time will bring solutions of the 
differences which at present evade 
solution. Meanwhile the regions will 
have a degree of autonomy and it is 
hoped that the lapse of time will not 
increase the desire for more regional 
freedom to the point where federation 
becomes impossible. 

One of the urgent needs is that parties 
should begin to represent genuinely 
opposed interests and programmes and 
should cease to be merely rival patron- 
age groups. The present Press of 
Nigeria, speaking in general terms, may 
be said to be too parochial and irre- 
sponsible. If it can only develop a 
Nigerian outlook and provide a forum 
for intelligent discussion of federal 
problems it could render inestimable 
service to the cause of Nigerian unity. 

Economically, so far as one can see, 
Nigeria will in the future as in the past 
be predominantly an _ agricultural 
country. It is well provided at present 
in that it is nearly self-sufficient. It is 
not intended to suggest that there will 
not be and should not be considerable 
extension of industry. Lagos itself is 
already an example of the multiplica- 
tion of industrial effort—such as print- 
ing works, engineering, brewing, soap 
manufacture, margarine, furniture and 
textiles, to say nothing of the extensive 
railway workshops. But the ply-wood 
factory at Sapele and the cigarette 
factory of Ibadan and the proposed 
cement factory in Eastern Nigeria are 
relatively isolated efforts. The Cor- 
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porations founded to take over coal- 
mining and electricity, the proposed 
Ports Authority and Railways Cor- 
poration and Broadcasting Corporation 
are all moves in the right direction of 
divesting such activities of direct 
Government management. 

It is interesting to note that the 
regionalization of Marketing Boards 
and the regional origin and ultimate 
allocation of their reserves underlines 
their present relative financial strength 
—£34 million to the West, £24 million 
to the North and £15 million to the 
East. With such development potential 
as there is in the whole territory the 
relative wealth of the regions can change 
radically, but as the sense of Nigerian 
unity becomes more widely spread and 
understood the idea of one section 
helping to finance its less fortunate 
friends of another region might become 
acceptable policy. It might equally 
become the cause of considerable dis- 
pute since subventions of this nature 
would probably entail some scrutiny— 
even control—of the way in which the 
money was spent. No doubt the 
agency of the Federal Government 
would be invoked but still in practice 
the possibility of friction would be 
present. 

Education, as ever, remains the most 
important future necessity. One can 
well be appalled at the urgency of the 
need for qualified men and women in 
all branches of government activity as 
well as the need for African business- 
men, able to take an active, responsible 
part in all the business activities of 
their country. It would be a mistake 
to dwell on the hindrances to real 
Nigerian independence such as illiteracy 
and racial and religious diversity. All 
these can be overcome if the will to 
succeed is there, and if emotion can be 
damped down by sprays of cold fact. 
A glance at the new Constitution reveals 
many possibilities of friction and so 
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many issues left undecided. The future 
will depend on the sincerity and 
determination of the leaders of Nigeria. 
The ability is there and one can only 
hope that the will to serve the cause of 
Nigerian unity will rise superior to all 


temptation to place regional interests 
first, and will so achieve the success 
we all hope for. The stakes are high— 
no less than the welfare and happiness 
of 31 million people. 

MILVERTON. 


EGYPT UNDER NASSER. | 


By JOHN POELS 


FTER a fortnight in Egypt it is 
Ait to be certain how far 
Gamal Abdel Nasser has suc- 
ceeded in permanently changing the 
characteristics of Egyptian politics ; 
it is only possible to guess at the measure 
of his success. The characteristics of 
these politics were corruption, apathy 
and extreme sensitivity, mitigated by 
periods of violence and stimulated by 
Britain’s own paradoxical reluctance to 
have anything to do with them. 

This reluctance was reflected from 
the moment of our national arrival in 
Egypt in countless vague declarations 
(about seventy-two of them) concerning 
our immediate departure. What we 
were saying in effect was: “ We want 
to leave your country as soon as we 
can but cannot do so now, after all, 
because you have just shown you can- 
not safely be left to yourselves.” It is 
hard to imagine anything more irri- 
tating. The possible truth of the charge 
only aggravated the insult, and it is 
only by leaving the Canal Zone that 
we have at last been able to pay our 
accumulated debt to Egyptian national 
feelings—feelings that were further 
aroused during the war by gestures 
whose tactlessness was perfected to a 
work of art, such as the arrival of the 
British Ambassador at the Abdin Palace 
preceded by tanks, and his departure 
with Farouk still on the throne. — 

The effect of the agreement in re- 
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storing all this wounded amour-propre 
can be seen by visitors as soon as they 
land in the country. They are wel- 
comed and entertained by strangers 
where three months before people 
would have been afraid of talking to 
them. Things English are no longer 
automatically denigrated. The Director 
of the Hydro-Electric Research Station 
at the Nile Barrages, who took us 
round his works, was more than anxious 
to express his debt to his English pre- 
decessors and led us to a room full of 
curiously shaped pieces of wood which _ 
those predecessors had modelled. — 
“Here,” he said grandiloquently, “is 
where I come when I want to think. 
I like to see the work of those before 
me.” . 

Egyptian sensibilities have been 
soothed by the agreement. But the 
desire to establish national dignity still 
remains the motive force behind Egyp- 
tian foreign policy, as it does behind 
the revolution as a whole. This 
explains the somewhat grandiose de- 
clarations of Colonel Nasser in his 
The Philosophy of the Revolution, which 
begins “It is not a philosophy” and 
whirls on through a series of statements 
such as ‘‘ Throughout my life I have 
had faith in militarism,’ which are a 
gift to those who like to seize things 
from their context. It would seem 
from this booklet that Colonel Nasser’s 
main interest is in foreign affairs, 
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when he talks of Egypt playing a 
positive role in the Arabic and Islamic 
world. This is natural enough in view 
of Egypt having been the only Moslem 
country to develop as a nation to any 
extent before the Ottoman Empire and 
Caliphate had been abolished. He 
also says “ We cannot, even if we wish 
to, stand aside from the sanguinary 
struggle now raging in the heart of 
Africa between five million whites and 
two million Africans,” and goes on to 
speak of “ vital spheres.” 

It is better to regard this language as 
the backwash of the old resentment than 
as a promise of future attitudes, and to 
remember that though dictators may 
talk the same language their actions 
vary. Egypt, for instance, has no 
present intention of invading Israel, 
even when she is strong enough to do 
so, and though everyone from Colonel 
Nasser down confidently expects to be 
able to run the Canal after seven years 
without the assistance of the British, it 
may well be that their whole attitude 
to Middle Eastern Defence will have 
changed by that time, if they are 
carefully treated and their present 
Government remains in power. But 
England will not be able to rely on 
gratitude (a quality unknown in inter- 
national politics) for a place in Egyptian 
counsels. With German army officers 
and American economic advisers to 
compete with, she will have to work 
hard for a hearing. 

If our presence in Egypt aroused 
national resentment, the Egyptians also 
maintain with a certain perverse plausi- 
bility that it retarded the development 
of their own political institutions. 
These before the revolution were over- 
shadowed by the King supported by 
the Army on the one hand, and the 
Wafd, led by a few corrupt landowners, 
on the other. If either side wished to 
distract the national attention from its 
own misdeeds it had simply to start 
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throwing stones at the British, secure in 
the assurance that if things became 
really bad the British would step in to 
put them right. This cycle of events 
appeared so inevitable that the majority 
of people took no interest in politics 
except on the personal plane, with the 
result that apathy bred corruption and 
corruption apathy. It was not until 
the riots of January 1952, when Farouk 
lunched while Cairo burnt, and the 
British held their hand, that it became 
plain that the time had come for the 
Egyptians to reform themselves. A 
few months later the Junta seized 
power, and in the Abdin Palace the 
calendar remains torn off at the date, 
July 26, 1952. 

The disappearance of the King, the 
British and the Wafd created a political 
vacuum which the Junta have since 
been attempting to full. It must soon 
have been clear to them that in this 
task their main enemies were the cor- 
ruption and apathy of the old regime. 
Unless these could be destroyed there 
was always the danger that old forces 
might return in new guises, or re- 
actionary forces like the Moslem 
Brotherhood take the opportunity to 
seize control. 

Superficially the attack on oriental 
forms of honesty has succeeded, but it 
has only been possible to change the 
men at the top, and for the rest—as a 
newspaper editor said to me—it is a 
case of honesty by fear. It is impossible 
to describe how broadly based was the 
old system of corruption, fostered by 
an enormous civil service to whose 
salaries more than half the Budget was 
devoted. Even now the visitor is 
forced to the conclusion that the crowd 
which gathers round him when he 
stops in the street—the beggars crying 
for backsheesh, the students professing 
friendship for foreigners, the “ official 
guides ” clamouring to show him the 
sights, the man selling fly-swotters, the 
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men selling riding whips, the policemen 
driving the others away, the little group 
professing their complete financial dis- 
interestedness in the transactions they 
propose—that all this is simply part 
of the base of an enormous un- 
productive pyramid. Every one of these 
people must have a relation in the 
government service. 

Out of such a crowd I choose one as 
a particular example. He was a dis- 
gruntled clerk whom I met my first day 
in Cairo. Before the revolution his 
salary was £8 a month plus £30 back- 
sheesh. To-day in his new job it is 
simply £12. We have no means of 
judging the accuracy of his figures, but 
the instance is probably one of 
thousands. 

The Government can cut back these 
suckers. But it knows that the only 
permanent cure is an effective cultiva- 
tion of the garden by the creation of an 
administration at once honest and 
efficient. On the one hand they have 
prohibited the employment of new 
civil servants in certain departments 
(the actual extent of the civil service 
has probably been temporarily widened). 
On the other, they have called in a 
number of technicians to help them in 
their work. I visited some of them 
and was impressed by their workman- 
like approach. The Director of Land 
Reform was a young Professor of 
Agriculture, the Deputy Director of 
National Production was an engineer 
who had gained his engineering experi- 
ence in California, the new Minister of 
Finance had served an apprenticeship 
in the National Bank. There was no 
question of their imagining the Govern- 
ment could run everything and there 
was a healthy absence of dogmatism. 

In their desire for industrialization 
they recognized that Egypt must always 
have a primarily agricultural economy 
and that her industries (fertilizers, tex- 
tiles, paper, agricultural machinery) 
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must be ones which serve or follow 
from that economy and can for the 
most part be based on local raw 
materials. Foreign investment has been 
encouraged by the alteration of the old 
companies’ law, which now allows 51 
per cent. foreign capital in Egyptian 
firms. So far a German steel firm at 
Aswan and two oil companies (chiefly 
American) have been the only large 
firms to take advantage of this. British 
companies have until recently held 
back, first for obvious political reasons, 
secondly because the new labour laws 
have made it impossible to dismiss 
surplus labour without immense expense 
and litigation in the labour courts. 
(For instance, a chauffeur—now asking 
to be re-employed by his former 
English employers—was awarded £100 
by a labour court when the department 
he served moved to another country.) 
But it must be remembered that this 
Government is the first to tackle 
seriously the problems of the relation 
of capital and labour in Egypt, and 
there are bound to be grave initial 
difficulties. Having repaired the rav- 
ages of the Wafd (who gambled hope- 
lessly on the cotton market) they are 
starting on a policy of slight and well- 
controlled inflation. | Economically, 
given reasonable luck and the foreign 
help and investment that is absolutely 
necessary to their plans, there is no 
reason why they should not bridge the 
gap between now and the period about 
1960 when the effect should first be 
felt of the new hydro-electric schemes. 
Can the same thing be said politi- 
cally? Here, as in the re-organization 
of the administrative machine, they 
have had to contend with the apathy 
which was the last of those three 
characteristics of Egyptian life. The 
fundamental reasons for this apathy 
are not far to seek. They can be seen 
by the air-conditioned passenger as he 
travels from Alexandria to Cairo, 
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gazing through double windows at 
green, fertile scenery, where the way of 
life has not appreciably changed for 
thousands of years. After all these 
millennia what point is there in change? 
It is an all too easy question to ask 
and something of the sort must have 
been in the mind of the Egyptian 
business-man who leant across to me 
and said, waving his hand at the mud 
huts and the raking masts of the 
feluccas: “‘ We are too complacent.” 

It is this complacency which the 
Government has been trying to shake 
by appeals to national feeling and by 
propaganda ranging back to the time 
of the Pharaohs. (“The Youngest 
Republic in the World,” began one 
pamphlet I was given, “ is at least 6,000 
years old.) The new schemes for 
suppressing mendicants and the large 
new road (on the foundations of which 
outside the British Embassy workmen 
can be seen dancing at a late hour at 
night) are all part of this propaganda. 
It carries a slight flavour of early 
Mussolini, but it is impossible not to 
sympathize with it, or with the business- 
man quoted above, who went on to 
say, with reference to the road: “ You 
see we want everything nice and new.” 
Nor is it possible to doubt the necessity 
for the continuance of Army rule until 
the apathy has been removed. 
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But such rule over a long period is 
notoriously unrestful and however much 
I might agree with my Egyptian friend 
the two vital questions of modern 
Egypt remained an enigma. First, will 
Colonel Nasser succeed in his attempts 
to fill the political vacuum by the 
creation through demagogic methods 
of a new political force among workers 
and fellaheen? Above all, will he be 
able to do so while his regime is still 
standing up to internal stresses and 
pressure from other groups? Secondly, 
can this new instrument of mass 
opinion, once it has been forged, be 
turned against the people who created 
it? 

These questions demand a longer 
consideration than can be given them 
in this article. It seems likely that 
Colonel Nasser will stay in power. It 
is to be hoped that he will do so, for 
under his guidance it is possible that 
the old characteristics of corruption, 
apathy and sensitivity will be per- 
manently removed, and that one will 
be able to repeat with some measure of 
truth the quotation from Exodus with 
which Lord Zetland prefaced his life of 
Cromer. “ The Egyptians whom we 
have seen to-day, ye shall see them 
again no more for ever.” 


JOHN POELS. 


THE MENDES-FRANCE 
EXPERIMENT 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


N order to understand the personal 
prestige which M. Pierre Mendés- 
France enjoyed at the beginning of his 
term of office it is necessary to reverse 
the normal way of thinking about 
“lone wolves” in politics. _Mendés- 
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France’s solitude, far from being a dis- 
advantage to him, was in fact his 
greatest strength. To this must be 
added his strength of character—the 
will-power which showed itself so un- 
mistakably during General de Gaulle’s 
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régime. Between M. René Pleven as 
Finance Minister and M. Mendés- 
France as Minister for Economic Affairs 
in the General’s Government, there 
developed a profound disagreement on 
the best means of achieving national 
recovery. At the time the General 
upheld M. Pleven, though he now 
regrets having done so. Mendés- 
France resigned, rather than support a 
policy of which he disapproved, and of 
which he never ceased to prophesy the 
unfortunate consequences. Such dis- 
interestedness was sufficiently rare to 
attract very special notice; and by 
refusing all ministerial posts which were 
offered to him subsequently Mendés- 
France continued to enhance his per- 
sonal reputation. 

It is difficult to classify the young 
Deputy from the Eure Department in 
party-political terms. Of course, he 
belongs to the Radical Party, but by 
temperament he has often been more 
closely akin to the Socialists. It was 
M. Léon Blum who made him an 
Under-Secretary of State in the Popular 
Front Government before the War, and 
he has always shown a marked rever- 
ence for the memory of that veteran 
Socialist leader. The first time he 
sought investiture by the National 
Assembly as Prime Minister he paid 
special tributes to General de Gaulle 
and Léon Blum, thereby suggesting 
that these two men had been his 
political guides and mentors. Within 
his own party Mendés-France has 
always been viewed with a mixture of 
anxiety and hostility. Since he became 
Prime Minister two of the most in- 
fluential Radicals, M. Martinaud- 
Déplat and M. René Mayer, have 
opposed his North African policy. 

Throughout the long period of so- 
called immobilisme, Mendés-France 
never ceased to expose the mistakes of 
successive Governments and to berate 
the indecision of Ministers when con- 
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fronted by great problems. It was 
therefore not surprising that, when the 
greatest problems came to a head, the 
National Assembly and the country 
itself should have turned to the man 
who had always insisted upon the need 
to make clear and courageous choices. 

Mendés-France has a team of private 
advisers connected with the newspaper 
l’Express. The best known members of 
this group are M. Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber and M. Georges Boris, with 
M. Frangois Mauriac himself giving 
powerful support on the subject of 
Tunisia and Morocco. These friends 
have worked with feverish intensity for 
Mendés-France’s advancement, but 
they have also created a somewhat 
equivocal atmosphere which has not 
been helpful to the young Prime 
Minister, either at home or abroad. 
They are suspected of neutralist ten- 
dencies and their supposed influence 
with Mendés-France, combined with 
the fact that the Communists voted for 
his investiture, has given rise to a fairly 
widespread fear that French foreign 
policy may be fundamentally changed. 
This idea has been particularly injurious 
to relations between France and the 
United States. It has been necessary to 
mention these points before considering 
the action which Mendés-France has 
taken in regard to Indo-China, North 
Africa and the E.D.C. Treaty. 

When he came to power there was a 
unanimous desire in France for peace 
in Indo-China—but peace on honour- 
able terms. The achievement of such a 
peace was part of M. Joseph Laniel’s 
programme, and it was with that end 
in view that M. Georges’ Bidault sug- 
gested and obtained at Berlin the 
decision to convene a Far-Eastern Con- 
ference at Geneva. M. Bidault then 
worked very hard at Geneva to secure 
guarantees which would have ensured 
that the armistice was not in fact.a 
capitulation to the Viet-Minh and Red 


China. His task was made more 
difficult by the military situation which 
followed the fall of Dien-Bien-Phu, but 
it was also complicated by the harrying 
tactics of opponents at home, among 
whom Mendés-France was pre-eminent. 
For this reason the latter has per- 
manently forfeited the goodwill of M. 
Bidault’s party, the M.R.P. Eventually, 
at a moment when Bidault’s efforts 
might otherwise have been beginning 
to bear fruit, Molotov, who was well 
in touch with French internal politics, 
delivered a slashing attack on Bidault 
which was undoubtedly one factor 
leading to the downfall of the Laniel 
Government. 

Mendés-France was then voted into 
office as Prime Minister and he at once 
committed himself to a curious gamble. 
Either he would bring about the signa- 
ture of an armistice in Indo-China 
within thirty days, or he would resign, 
having previously asked the Assembly 
for sufficient reinforcements to carry on 
the war. This gamble has been highly 
praised by Mendés-France’s admirers, 
but Bidault’s preliminary work must 
not be forgotten, and there is also some 
reason to think that Mendés-France 
may have known, from the reports of 
intermediaries, that his gamble was 
likely to succeed. His chief trouble was 
with the United States, but this he was 
able to surmount by inviting Mr. 
Dulles to Paris. Mr. Eden joined in 
their conversations, and the result was 
that a dangerous rift in the Allied front 
was avoided and Mr. Bedell Smith 
returned to Geneva. By this diplo- 
matic move Mendés-France showed 
that, however doctrinaire he may have 
been in the past, he was now, under the 
pressure of circumstances, practising 
those empirical methods which he had 
often criticized in others. 

Anyway, the gamble came off, and 
the Prime Minister was then free to 
tackle the next big problem on his 
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list—the problem of North Africa. 
Meanwhile, though his settlement in 
Indo-China, and its probable conse- 
quences, were not universally welcomed 
in the Assembly, the cease-fire caused 
a general feeling of relief which can 
only be compared with that experi- 
enced at the time of Munich. The 
future will show whether France has 
“lost the game ”’ completely in the Far 
East, or whether she has gained from 
her misfortunes the elements of a new 
strength. 

In North Africa Mendés-France also 
inherited an ugly situation, as was 
proved by the recrudescence of terror- 
ism in Morocco and Tunisia. These 
two Protectorates are by no means the 
same, ethnically or politically, but in 
each of them similar mistakes had been 
made, and with very similar results. 

The intention to introduce reforms, 
which had been proclaimed so often 
for Morocco and Tunisia, and re- 
affirmed whenever a new Resident- 
General took office (an event of all too 
frequent occurrence), had been frus- 
trated by two implacable forms of 
intransigeance. On the one hand, the 
French settlers, known as /es pré- 
ponderants, instead of adapting their 
ideas and showing a spirit of concilia- 
tion, had reacted against even the most 
modest liberal suggestions; while on 
the other hand the national movements, 
Neo-Destour in Tunisia and Istiqual in 
Morocco, had tended to resort to 
violence in their dissatisfaction with 
the concessions that had been made to 
them. In Morocco the deposition of 
Sultan Mohammed brought the crisis 
to its highest pitch, since the banished 
ruler found passionate supporters in 
France, among whom M. Frangois 
Mauriac, Academician and Nobel 
Prizewinner, was the most illustrious. 
Mauriac entered the fray and gave 
short shrift to the Laniel Government 
and his old friends in the M.R.P., who 
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had failed, he said, in their duty to 
North Africa. 

When Mendés-France took over he 
was immediately hailed as a potential 
liberator by the Tunisian and Moroccan 
nationalists. He and his friends had 
been keeping in touch with the Neo- 
Destour leaders, even when the latter 
were subject to official repression, and 
the new Prime Minister had made no 
secret of his intention to promote 
radical reforms. Accordingly, as soon 
as the Geneva Conference was over, he 
flew to Tunis and had an interview 
with the Bey, in the course of which he 
proclaimed internal self-government for 
Tunisia, on condition that agreements 
would be signed between the new 
Tunisian Government and metropolitan 
France, to protect the rights of French- 
men resident in Tunisia. Bourguiba, 
leader of the Neo-Destour, was virtu- 
ally released from political detention 


and gave his valuable support to the 
proposed arrangement. In Morocco 
the Prime Minister was more cautious. 
Though he is preparing to make 
important changes there as well, he has 
shrunk from deposing the now reigning 
Sultan, Ben Arafa, who has the backing 
of the Berber tribes controlled by the 
Pasha of Marrakesh. He has therefore 
not met the dynastic demand of the 
Istiqual, that the exiled Sultan should 
be restored to his throne. 

Mendés-France’s North African 
policy, though hotly debated, was 
endorsed by a large majority of the 
National Assembly. Most Deputies 
realized that he had inherited a situa- 
tion for which he was not himself 
responsible, and many also may have 
voted for him on this issue in the 
secret hope that he would anyway soon 
fall a victim to E.D.C. 

This was, indeed, the third and most 
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difficult obstacle in his path. Though 
he had been studiously explicit on 
most points, on E.D.C. he had become 
increasingly reserved and had abstained 
from voting in a number of significant 
divisions. Nobody knew, therefore, 
whether he was for or against the 
E.D.C. Treaty. He kept his ideas to 
himself, perhaps because he had been 
unable to make up his mind on this 
perplexing subject. His only express 
conviction was that there should be no 
further delay, and that before the 
matter was finally debated an effort 
should be made to reconcile conflicting 
views on the Treaty. 

General Koenig, the Gaullist Defence 
Minister and an opponent of E.D.C., 
was therefore put to work with his 
colleague M. Bourgés-Maunory, a 
Radical and a supporter of the Treaty, 
and it was hoped that between them 
they might arrive at a compromise 
solution. In reality the attempt was 
foredoomed to failure, and when he 
knew that it had failed Mendés-France 
decided to submit to the Brussels Con- 
ference a number of modifications to 
the Treaty, which, if they had been 
accepted by the other countries con- 
cerned, might have enabled him to get 
the Treaty ratified by the Assembly. 
Perhaps, however, it was anyway too 
. late. The three years’ delay and the 
seemingly endless controversy had done 
much to destroy the chances of ratifica- 
tion. There had also occurred, mean- 
while, the death of Stalin, which 
appeared to open up new perspectives; 
and the latest developments in atomic 
power had seemed to render certain 
clauses of the Treaty obsolete. 

On the whole it was felt to involve 
an unwarrantable surrender of French 
national sovereignty, while the United 
Kingdom was making no such sacrifice, 
and it was also feared that it might 
prejudice the hope of fruitful negotia- 
tion with the Soviet Union. Among 
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those who opposed the Treaty were 
such men as General de Gaulle, M. 
Edouard Herriot (whose speech in the 
Assembly, combined with the solid 
arguments of the Socialist, M. Jules 
Moch, had a decisive effect) and Mar- 
shal Juin. On the other side were M. 
Paul Reynaud, M. Georges Bidault 
(more or less), M. Robert Schuman, 
M. Antoine Pinay and M. René Mayer 
—all men against whom it could be 
said, as Mendés-France did not fail to 
say, that they had declined to take the 
plunge themselves when they were in a 
position to do so. The partisans of 
E.D.C. had lived in the false hope that 
the Treaty would somehow, some day, 
be ratified, in spite of the determined 
opposition to it in the Assembly and 
in the country. This false hope had 
unfortunately been shared by foreign 
countriés—especially the United States. 

The part which Mendés-France him- 
self played in the business cost him the 
goodwill both of those who were for 
the Treaty and of those who were 
against it. First, he had tried to find a 
compromise within his own Ministry, 
and had failed. Then he had gone to 
Brussels and had shown himself so 
ready, in certain circumstances, to 
champion the cause of ratification that 
three Gaullist members of his Govern- 
ment had resigned. But after his bitter 
disillusionment in Brussels he decided 
to take no responsibility whatever for 
the Treaty in its existing form, and to 
make no effort to secure its ratification; 
and when he spoke during the Assembly 
debate the formal objectivity of his 
remarks could not altogether disguise 
the severity of his feelings. He had thus 
undergone a considerable change in the 
course of a few weeks, and one is 
entitled to ask whether he would not 
have come out in favour of the Euro- 
pean Army, if only he had been better 
received in Brussels. 

The Mendés-France experiment con- 
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tinues at the time of writing. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that 
it is just beginning. Until now the 
Prime Minister has been taking hard 
but inevitable decisions, which have 
been forced upon him by the logic of 
events and which he might never have 
had to take if his predecessors had 
acted more promptly. From now on- 


wards it will be up to him to re- 
establish a diplomatic front and pursue 
a constructive policy of his own. This 
task will be made immeasurably more 
difficult by the distrust and bitterness 
which are already felt in many quarters 
against his Government. 


ANDRE STIBIO. 


HOME TRUTHS ABOUT 
KOREA 


By MICHAEL FABER 


OREA: What is it like to-day, 
Ki country that has the re- 

putation of being, acre for acre, 
the modern world’s bloodiest battle- 
field ? 

Korea, as the Koreans will tell you, 
is a very poor country. The country- 
side consists of dun-brown mountains 
within whose folds lie the little villages 
—brown, L-shaped cottages, that look 
as if they might have grown out of the 
ground like moss. For the people in 
them nature is tough and hostile, and 
they in turn have developed a tough- 
ness of their own to combat it. They 
can be as primitive and as savage as 
the conditions they have to contend 
with. In the winter, Korea gets the 
icy Siberian wind, and the temperature 
drops to forty below. In the summer 
it is hot, very hot. 

For all that the paddies are rich, and 
the rice is good rice. With the whole 
of South-East Asia at his disposal the 
Emperor of Japan still took the rice 
for his table from the fields of Korea. 
In the higher wooded areas barley and 
millet are grown. The Korean himself 
is an eater of hot foods. Red pepper, 
radishes, garlic and other spices are a 
part of every meal. Kimchi, the 
national dish, is buried for months 


before being considered fit to eat. Out- 
side each cottage door, in the yard 
where the straw mats are laid out, 
stand large jars in which vicious juices 
ferment. 

The family life that is led within the 
cottages is a strange one. The Koreans, 
reducing Confucius’ doctrines to ab- 
surdity, have made the father Lord 
Supreme in his own household. But 
he pays the full price for this absolute- 
ness, for to his children he is a tyrant, 
to his wife often a stranger. If he has 
intimate associates at all he finds them 
among contemporaries of his own sex, 
or in the gisaeng house. The gisaeng 
is a professional entertainer, trained in 
the arts of song and dance and breezy 
conversation, and an indispensable part 
of every important dinner party. The 
wife is little more than the servant of 
her mother-in-law while the latter 
lives, though her status improves some- 
what after she has managed to produce 
ason. Sisters are taught to revere and 
obey their brothers. 

Rural marriages are contracted by 
the parents, with much attention being 
paid to the candidate’s family, educa- 
tion, and reputation for virtue. A 
young man, who had a very modern 
father, was recently asked if he would 
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like to see his bride before the arrange- 
ments were concluded. But the father 
admitted he was much relieved when the 
son, out of filial respect, declined the 
opportunity. The couple most likely 
never see each other until the day of the 
marriage. Moreover the wife must 
neither talk nor smile towards her 
husband on the day itself. If she talks 
she will bear nothing but daughters. 
If she smiles, all her sons will be 
cowards. The consummation is ready, 
and rough. The Korean’s sense of 
humour, like his way of life, is apt to 
be earthy, and the other guests will as 
likely as not try to have a peak at what is 
going on. This is not always too 
difficult, as the walls of the Korean 
house are often made of paper. 

There is another aspect of the 
Korean house that merits the highest 
praise. For centuries the Koreans 
have built their houses with the kitchen 
pipes going under the floors of all the 
main rooms. These floors are made 
out of paper soaked with oil, and 
beaten until smooth and shiny. They 
are delightfully warm to sit upon. 

More ceremonial than the celebration 
of a marriage or the birth of a son is the 
funeral. Rich families and royal lines 
have been ruined in providing the 
lamentation called for by a noble 
master’s death. Vast catafalques are 
hauled for miles before coming to rest 
in the spot expensively selected by the 
most skilled of necromancers. Long 
streams of ribbons are attached to the 
glorious casket, and every few yards the 
mourners, to the accompaniment of 
heart-rending groans, pull back the 
high-borne hearse to show their un- 
willingness to let the dead man go. 
This process, and the fact that the dead 
man’s family are expected to provide 
large quantities of liquor, guarantee that 
little work is done on the day of a 
decent funeral. 

The elaborate funeral is something 
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that is common to both town and 
country. But in general the two types 
of life are very different. The two 
largest cities in Korea are Pusan and 
Seoul. Pusan in all likelihood holds 
the distinction of being the smelliest 
and perhaps the dirtiest town in all 
Asia. It has not been improved by 
three great fires that cut swaths straight 
through the centre of the city. The 
reason for this filth is not hard to under- 
stand. While the war was on, Pusan as 
the bridgehead port, through which 
millions of dollars worth of supplies 
had to be siphoned, was projected into 
being the most important town in 
Korea. At the same time it was 
flooded with refugees crowding south. 
Within months the population rose 
from a quiet 200,000 to an estimated 
2,000,000. No commensurate develop- 
ment in housing or other facilities 
took place. Too often the gutters had 
to be used as both sewers and main 
water supply. Sporting Sam, the genial 
character who had the monopoly on 
the business of collecting human excre- 
ment for distribution as manure, is said 
to have made a quick fortune. 

Seoul is the capital, the business 
centre and the hub of all activity. It 
changed hands four times during the 
war and has been much gutted. But 
the East Gate still stands with its bell 
that used to sound each evening, 
announcing that all men had to be in- 
doors so that the streets could be left 
clear for the women. The State House 
building is a shell, the post office a ruin. 
The major department store was turned 
into a PX, and the one remaining large 
hotel, the Chosun, was taken over by 
American officers. Recently another 
large hotel, the Bando, has been opened 
with business premises inside and a 
fantastic rent which is only payable in 
American dollars. Before that all 
firms had to operate from drab and 
shabby offices and most local shopping 
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was done from stalls set up along the 
street. These stalls were stacked plenti- 
fully with fancy watches, cameras and 
fountain pens. One was inclined to 
wonder how they got there, unless one 
was acquainted with the working habits 
of the local stevedores. Needless to 
say there was a healthy black market 
only temporarily inconvenienced by 
the sudden call-in of all M.P.C.s (mili- 
tary payment certificates). 

The Bank of Korea, which handles 
all official foreign exchange trans- 
actions, itself uses three different rates 
of exchange depending upon the type 
of deal that is being done. The 
ordinary open market rate on the won 
at the time I left Korea was about 400 
to the dollar. Legally the won has been 
stabilized at 180. 

Business opportunities are potentially 
plentiful. There is a vast job of recon- 
struction to be done, and F.O.A. 
alone, which is but one of the foreign 
agencies financing this reconstruction, 
has said that it will spend one billion 
dollars in Korea in the next four years. 
Unfortunately the spending of this 
money effectively is not proving too 
easy. Import transactions are hemmed 
around with regulations that it is 
almost impossible either to fulfil or to 
circumvent. Eventually nearly all busi- 
ness deals, like everything else that 
happens in South Korea, has to be 
approved by Syngman Rhee. The 
latter by no means operates according 
to normal business principles. Recently 
he ordered a rice shipment from Aus- 
tralia that could have been purchased 
cheaper elsewhere, because he approves 
of Australia’s policy with respect to 


Japan. 
Nor are the other international 
agencies operating too effectively. 


U.N.K.R.A. has been attacked in the 
local Press for spending more on its 
own administration than it does on 
Korean projects, 
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To American administrators Dr. 
Rhee’s anti-Japanese sentiments are 
proving to be almost as awkward as 
his desire to renew the Korean fighting. 
The American intention was to give 
Korea dollars which would be spent in 
Japan, thus reviving both economies. 
Rhee is altogether opposed to this 
happening. He refuses to let his 
country become dependent upon Japan 
for exports, or to help Japan revive her 
heavy industries. We should not for- 
get that he has spent by far the greater 
part of a very long life in active opposi- 
tion to the Japanese. 

The Koreans are an intensely proud 
people, and whatever benefits the 
Japanese brought (and these were 
mostly double-edged) their colonial 
administration was intensely hated. 
Even the need for American assistance 
is resented. 

Most Koreans nowadays wear khaki, 
slackly tailored from discarded or 
stolen army uniforms. The women 
carry their burdens on the head, the 
men wear an A-shaped wooden frame. 
The traditional Korean dress is very 
colourful. For the women it consists of 
a long, straight skirt wound around the 
body and falling from the level of the 
breasts. On top is worn a very short 
jacket with ribbons that tie in front. 
The man wears long, very baggy silk 
trousers that fasten at the ankle, and 
above these a bright and decorated 
jacket. Both men and women wear the 
Chinese style shoes that turn up at the 
toes. On her head the woman carries 
a simple bonnet, the man a 
ridiculous conical erection made of 
horse-hair, very delicate and expensive 
and expressly designed so that the man 
who wears it should desist from the 
fighting towards which his irascible 
temper inclines him. Respected elders 
dress all in white. 

There is no national religion. The 
country’s culture is Confucian but there 


are many Christians of different de- 
nominations, and there is a nationa- 
listic religion founded on the teachings 
of a 19th century Korean. The com- 
mon people, unconcerned with dogma, 
are in their faith basically animistic, 
appeasing and paying homage to the 
spirits of home and woodland and of 
the wilderness. National mythology 
traces the Koreans’ descent from a bear, 
and there is in the Korean no pre- 
sumption that makes him find in his 
own form the image of God. 

Coming from Japan the first thing 
one notices in the streets of Korea is 
the open expressiveness of each face. 
The Japanese hides his feelings in 
public. The Korean wears them 
openly. Moreover he is easily moved 
to laughter and song, and quick to 
anger. Music and dance are very near 
the surface of his nature. His orchestras 
and his libraries are the most prized of 
his public institutions. His songs are 
rich and melodic, his dance wild and 
abandoned. His native instruments are 
the gong and the drum and the cymbal, 
all violent things. 

The national pastime is throwing 
stones. The Koreans’ natural attitude 
to foreigners is illustrated by the fact 
that foreign sailors bathing off the 
coast at Inchon are quite likely to be 
pelted by stones thrown by Korean 
children. In the towns the children are 
more sophisticated. They spring to a 
brisk salute and shout “‘ Hiya Joe.” 

The national sport is most definitely 
soccer. There can have been few 
happier hours in recent Korean history 
than those following the defeat of 
Japan at soccer. Syngman Rhee had 
ordered the electric current to be turned 
full on that afternoon, so that all the 
nation might listen. 

Korean women are, with a few 
exceptions, not among the world’s 
most beautiful. Possibly this is be- 
cause their loveliest women were for 
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decades exported to China. They have, 
however, during the many invasions 
that have swept over their embattled 
peninsula, attained a most singular 
reputation for national virtue. This 
has recently been slightly tarnished, 
but then, as has been shrewdly pointed 
out, no other troops have ever been 
armed with the Sears Roebuck mail 
order catalogue. Anyway the girls are 
to be seen now, in American dresses, 
nail polish and lipstick, in dance halls 
closed to Korean men. American 
G.l.s, treat their girls well, but these 
places remain among the most un- 
pleasant sights in Korea. 

More damaging than the American 
soldier’s promiscuousness is his con- 
ception of the place of woman. It has 
created something like a revolution— 
not altogether a popular one—in both 
Korea and Japan. Not knowing any 
different system the girls used to accept 
their social position and the type of 
marriage it engendered. Now the 
modern girl’s attitude is more typically 
expressed by what one of them said to 
me. ‘“ Marriage number ten. Have 
boy friend okay.” 

The Korean is not naturally amenable 
to the American way of doing business, 
with its settled terms and quick 
decisions. The Americans who have to 
operate in the country are apt therefore 
to find the conditions very frustrating. 
Unlike the missionaries, who swear 
that the Koreans make the most loyal 
of all Christians, it cannot be pretended 
that these business men on the whole 
much like the Koreans. The office that 
I worked in was run by three Koreans 
who were honest, very amiable, and 
capable of decisive action. But I was 
told by envious associates that they 
were quite exceptional. 

There is one other aspect of Korea 
that cannot but strike the casual visitor: 
that is the number of orphans. Perhaps 
the most tragic of all the results of the 
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recent war was the number of infants 
that were left fatherless and often 
motherless as well. Since the war vast 
numbers of orphanages, not always 
run for the most altruistic of motives, 
have appeared. These are mostly 
inhabited by little girls, The little boys, 
even when suitably collected and con- 
fined, run away from the orphanages. 
They prefer to sleep beneath the arches 
of a railway bridge, to scavenge, to 
steal, to act as shoe-shine boys, to 
procure women for foreign troops, to 
peddle cigarettes and candy and soap. 
They gather into gangs these five- and 
six-year-olds, each gang headed by a 
hancho. Later on some of them get 
letters written in bad English and stop 
you and make you read them as you 
pass. The letters ask that you should 
help to get the bearer an education by 
sending him to school. On many 
occasions these requests are granted. 

I was walking down a street in Seoul 
one day when a youngster grabbed a 
tray of cigarettes and leapt out of a 


doorway in my direction. As he did 
so a bigger boy of ten or eleven came 
up on a bicycle, grabbed the tray away, 
and gave the little one a sharp hack in 
the ankle. I did not buy anything, 
but when the hancho had ridden away 
I gave a few won to the child who stood 
crying in the gutter. There was an 
immediate transformation. The young- 
ster jumped in the air and joyfully 
bounded across the street. He there- 
upon handed the ten won I had given 
him to the hancho. The hancho gave 
the lad another vicious kick in the 
ankle, told him to keep the note, and 
sent him back to thank me. 

I mention these orphans last because 
they represent much that I like and 
respect most about the Koreans—their 
toughness in the face of great hardships, 
their loyalty, their independence, their 
resilience and their stubborn pride. 
These are qualities that we shall badly 
need among our friends in Asia. 


MICHAEL FABER. 


TWO CHURCH CONFERENCES 


By DENYS SMITH 


the political level so often present 

the depressing spectacle of parti- 
cipants striving to get the better of 
their fellow participants, or to show 
them in the worst possible light, that 
it was a refreshing change to watch an 
entirely different technique and 
approach at two world-wide Church 
conferences last August. 

There was first a meeting, or Con- 
gress, at Minneapolis of the world-wide 
Anglican Communion, the first of its 
kind held since 1908. Secondly, there 
was a meeting of all the major com- 
munions or confessions of the World 
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except the Roman Catholic at Evans- 
ton, where the second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, founded 
six years ago at Amsterdam, was held. 
The purposes of the two meetings were 
very different. The Anglican Congress 
was a meeting of Bishops, clergy and 
laity who already belonged to the same 
Communion. Their objective, there- 
fore, was not to try and find a path of 
common approach but to bear witness 
to their existing fellowship and learn 
more about each other. Its chief point 
of similarity to the Evanston Assembly 
was that it drew together delegates 
from every continent and culture. 


Fourteen autonomous branches of the 
Anglican Communion as well as many 
delegates from the extra-provincial dio- 
ceses were represented. Dark-skinned 
Africans in bright native dress, Japan- 
ese women in kimonos, Indian women 
in saris, mingled with the convention- 
ally clad Europeans, Americans and 
Canadians. But the Anglican Congress 
represented only some 5 per cent. of 
the total Christian world, or a little 
over forty million members. On the 
other hand delegates from 163 
“Churches” at Evanston represented 
nearly 50 per cent. of the Christian 
world. Their problem, too, was differ- 
ent. It was to find an increasing area 
of co-operation so that the visible 
disunity of Christ’s Church did not 
contradict so violently the unity which 
all recognized should exist. 

But while there were these contrasts 
there were also other points, though 
minor points, of similarity. Both 
meetings took place in the American 
Middle West. Delegates to both, 
slightly apprehensive about the nature 
of the place, were agreeably surprised 
and will return to their own lands with 
a better appreciation of the United 
States and its ordinary men and 
women than they could have gleaned 
from knowing the East coast alone. 
Both meetings, too, received a sur- 
prising measure of publicity. Their 
proceedings were reported in the secular 
Press like any important secular event. 
Most American papers have regular 
“Church Correspondents” whose 
newspaper “beat”? consists of all 
types of Church gatherings, just as 
other reporters are on the police 
court “ beat.” Instead of being given 
the benevolent or slightly deferential 
treatment which comes, say, when 
Church of England proceedings are 
described by an ordained member of 
that Church, delegates saw themselves 
in the mirror of detached and objective 
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reporting, which was no doubt as 
salutory as it was surprising. Finally, 
each meeting profited at least as much 
from the “ extra-curricular ”’ activities 
as from the official sessions. The tea 
tent set up in the Cathedral grounds at 
Minneapolis provided an _ informal 
meeting place each day, while at 
Evanston the fact that everybody was 
housed on or near the University 
campus gave compactness to a gather- 
ing which would have been lost in a 
large city. It was amusing to watch 
some such typical group as a German 
theologian, a long-robed Orthodox 
Bishop and a French pastor sitting 
behind towering confections from an 
Evanston soda fountain, happily en- 
gaged in eschatological argument be- 
tween mouthfuls. Even the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, clad in a purple cassock, 
was noticed in the Evanston snack 
bars after the day’s work was done. 
(Evanston being the headquarters of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, there are no other kind of bars 
in the town !) 

The Anglican Congress, which pre- 
ceded the Evanston Assembly, pro- 
vided, as has already been suggested, a 
reminder of the world-wide nature of 
the Anglican Communion. Delegates 
from securely established branches, had 
their horizons widened by their con- 
tacts with delegates from remoter lands 
such as India, Japan and West Africa. 
Delegates from the remoter areas, 
where they felt a little lonely and lost 
amid a sea of non-Anglicans, indeed 
of non-Christians, gained strength and 
courage from the knowledge that they 
were members of a far-flung Com- 
munion. The Anglican Congress also 
served as a reminder of the diversity of 
the Anglican Communion. There was 
not only the diversity due to the varied 
emphasis placed on the evangelical and 
the liturgical, or the Protestant and 
Catholic, traditions—a diversity which 
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existed within every branch. There 
were also differences peculiar to each 
branch, as was brought home in a 
concrete manner by using the various 
forms of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The American branch, for example, as 
well as modernizing some of the 
language, has dropped the Athanasian 
Creed and such features as the Church- 
ing of Women. The Church of India 
allows an Old Testament reading in the 
Communion Service. Each branch, 
too, has a different form of organiza- 
tion. The United States has eight 
Provinces but no Archbishops. The 
American Presiding Bishop is linked 
with no particular see. Forms of 
address differ slightly. No American 
Bishop is addressed as ‘“‘ My Lord,” 
though all others are, including the 
Canadian. Japan, like the United 
States, has a Presiding Bishop whose 
title is ‘“‘ The Most Reverend,” while 
the American Presiding Bishop’s title 
is “The Right Reverend.” Nobody 
was troubled by this diversity. In 
fact there was a definite trend away 
from centralisation and from efforts to 
bring about greater uniformity. Pro- 
posals that the Anglican Communion 
should have a permanent secretariat, or 
an advisory board to see that revisions 
of the Prayer Book did not involve too 
great a departure from a common 
norm, were voted down. Nobody even 
suggested that the Lambeth Conference 
ought to have legislative or adminis- 
trative powers. On the other hand, 
general approval was shown for such 
expressions of the Anglican Com- 
munion’s essential unity as Saint Augus- 
tine’s, Canterbury, a central training 
College for the whole Anglican Com- 
munion, and for the theory that the 
Bishop of Jerusalem should be sup- 
ported by all branches, not only by the 
Church of England. The antiquity and 
prestige of the See of Canterbury is 
universally recognized throughout the 


Anglican Communion though it is 
becoming less true to say that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury speaks 
“for” the Anglican Communion. In 
the Presidium of the World Council of 
Churches the Anglican Communion is 
represented by the American Presiding 
Bishop, Dr. Sherrill. Dr. Fisher’s 
influence was as much personal as 
derived from his position as primus 
inter pares. 

“We did not make theological his- 
tory nor did we intend.to” said the 
final statement adopted by the Anglican 
Congress. There were four stages in 
producing this brief six-thousand-word 
summary of its ten-day discussions. 
First, the whole Congress met in a 
body to hear two or three addresses on 
one of the four main topics—our 
vocation, our worship, our message 
and our work. Then it split into 


- twenty discussion groups all considering 


the same topic in the light of the pre- 
liminary addresses. The Chairman and 
secretaries of each group then met to 
compress the conclusions of the groups 
into a single two-thousand-word sum- 
mary which the whole Congress met to 
discuss and amend. The four sum- 
maries as amended were finally welded 
together into a cohesive document by 
an editorial committee. At no time 
did any one section of delegates 
dominate the proceedings; the final 
document represented in a very real 
sense the collective thinking of every 
part of the Anglican Communion, 
young and old, clerical and lay. There 
was no preliminary study of the topics 
discussed before the Congress opened, 
which some thought a disadvantage. 
This was the chief working contrast 
with the Evanston Assembly whose 
proceedings were weighed down with 
an almost oppressive mass of prelimin- 
ary material and documentation. 

Yet despite this the Anglican Con- 
gress’s final document was at times 
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more balanced than the final reports 
adopted at Evanston. The Anglican 
Congress, for example, in dealing with 
racial relations, urged Church members 
“to witness strongly and wisely against 
all forms of discrimination, to work in 
each land for justice in racial relations 
and to teach the full implications of 
our faith with regard to race.” The 
word “‘ wisely ’’, it was explained by one 
of the delegates when the word was 
criticized, meant “don’t go off half- 
cocked.” The pitfall was one which 
the Evanston Assembly failed to avoid. 
Its report on race relations did not 
limit the duty of Christians to working 
for the removal of any discriminating 
laws. It stated “ The Church does not 
contemplate lightly any breaking of the 
law, but it recognizes the duty of a 
Christian to do so when he feels that 
he has reached that point where the 


honour and glory of God command - 


him to obey God rather than man.” 
The Assembly was equally strong in its 
condemnation of totalitarianism and 
Communism, but nothing was said 
about the duty of disobeying Com- 
munist laws which were contrary to the 
Christian ethic. The sanctioning of 
civil disobedience in this one case was 
a reflection of the intense emotion 
aroused by racial segregation rather 
than the result of deep thought. The 
problem of the individual’s Christian 
conscience at odds with decisions of 
groups such as trade unions or pro- 
fessional associations to which he 
belonged, or with laws his government 
passed, is obviously a matter which 
needs comprehensive, not piecemeal, 
treatment if principle and not expedi- 
ency is to be the guide. But on the 
other hand there was at least one 
instance of the Anglican Congress 
appearing to be more swayed by 
emotion than the Evanston Assembly. 
In discussing the relations of the 
citizen and the State the Anglican 
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Congress affirmed that since “ God has 
created the power of the atom for the 
furtherance of his purpose ”’ therefore 
“it is the duty of the Christian citizen 
to do his utmost in prayer and influence 
to the end that nations of the world 
use nuclear energy only for God’s 
peaceful and creative purposes.” No 
reason was given why man-wrought 
changes in atomic structure to produce 
an explosion occupied a different moral 
plane from man-wrought changes in 
molecular structure to produce other 
kinds of explosion, nor why molecular, 
that is non-atomic, destruction was not 
equally wrong. The Evanston Assem- 
bly recognized that atomic weapons 
differed in degree, but not in kind, 
from other kinds of weapon. The basic 
evil was war, that is to say aggression, 
for military measures to repel aggres- 
sion were held justifiable. Moreover 
** all nations have a moral obligation to 
ensure universal security and to this 
erid should support measures designed 
to deny victory to a declared aggressor.” 
The Assembly proposed that all nations 
adopt what amounted to a revised form 
of the Kellogg Pact, and pledged them- 
selves to refrain not only from the use 
of hydrogen, atomic or any other 
weapons of mass destruction, but also 
“any other means of force against the 
territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any State.” This obliga- 
tion is, of course, already assumed by 
all members of the United Nations. 
Both Minneapolis and Evanston 
showed concern over the growing 
power of the State. The Anglican 
Congress urged Church members to use 
their influence to “see that the State 
respects and encourages the life of the 
family and does nothing to over-ride 
the proper responsibility of parents and 
children in the home.” The W.C.C. 
Assembly said: “We must warn 
against the danger that the union of 
political and economic power may 
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result in an all-controlling State.” It 
warned also against the State trying to 
control the “inner life’ of smaller 
associations within society, including 
the family, churches and universities. 

Both Minneapolis and Evanston, 
too, had no use for the theory that an 
effort to compromise with Communism 
in order to get along with it was a 
Christian duty. The Anglican Congress 
spoke of “the special duty of the 
Church to oppose the challenge of the 
Marxian theory of Communism.” The 
W.C.C. Assembly stated: “‘ We stand 
against submission to, engulfment by, 
or appeasement of, totalitarian tyranny 
and aggression. We also stand against 
the exploitation of any people by 
economic monopoly or political im- 
perialism.” It rejected the term “ co- 
existence ’ because of its current impli- 
cations and talked instead of the 
requirements for “ living together in a 
divided world,” an approach which 
made it clearer where the blame lay 
for the present difficulties in “ living 
together.” 

What many Americans consider the 
most unjustifiable pronouncement at 
either gathering was the endorsement 
by the Evanston Assembly of a criticism 
presented to the W.C.C. Central Com- 
mittee’s Lucknow meeting last year. It 
ran: “* When American foreign policy 
is determined primarily by the criterion 
of anti-Communism it _ generally 
strengthens conservative and reaction- 
ary political groups in the East Asian 
scene and tends to weaken the forces 
of healthy social reform.” The extract 
was included in a statement on econo- 
mically undeveloped areas. Quite apart 
from the doubtful wisdom of picking 
out any nation by name for criticism 
(even Russian foreign policy was not 
specifically criticized) Americans found 
the proposition itself a little breath- 
taking. It was not presented as a 
hypothesis but as deductive reasoning 
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—a conclusion drawn from a sufficiently 
large number of observed instances to 
merit the word “ generally.” From a 
practical point of view it is hard to see 
how the impact on India of one 
hundred free locomotives (to take an 
actual example) would have different 
political consequences according to the 
motives, or imagined motives, behind 
the gift. In any case very few Ameri- 
cans would accept the theory that 
economic aid to East Asia was motivated 
primarily by anti-Communism. Motives 
are usually mixed, but humanitarian 
sentiments and enlighted self-interest, 
played a greater role. 

Taken as a whole, however, the 
Evanston reports both on foreign 
policy and on “the responsible so- 
ciety’ (domestic policy) were evenly 
balanced documents. Some might 
complain that they were so evenly 
balanced at times that they were of 
little value as guides to conduct. 
Opposing views were “ reconciled ”’ by 
both being endorsed with a caution to 
carry neither to extremes. At one point 
the domestic policy report gave up 
even trying to give answers and just 
asked questions, a round dozen, such 
as : “Does secularism in the non- 
Communist world differ from the 
materialism in the Communist world? ” 
The Assembly tried to find answers to 
so wide a range of problems, from the 
H-bomb to modern advertising, that it 
could have profitably lasted seventeen 
weeks instead of seventeen days. The 
relation of the answers to Christian 
principles was sometimes obscure. One 
could not entirely suppress the un- 
worthy suspicion that people with 
secular axes to grind were bringing 
them to Evanston to be “ baptized.” 
An occasional hint, too, would have 
been refreshing that when the Assembly 
view differed from that of secular 
leaders, who were also Christian, the 
reason might be that the secular leaders 
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were not poorer Christians but better 
statesmen. 

Discussion of the main theme of the 
Evanston Assembly — ‘“‘ Christ —the 
Hope of the World ”—showed a sharp 
cleavage between those who emphasized 
the remote hope of the “‘second coming” 
and those who emphasized the present 
hope in the historic world. ‘“‘ Con- 
fronted by this great theme we saw our 
differences and disagreements become 
diverse insights into its richness,” the 
Assembly statement said—which at a 
secular conference would have looked 
like face-saving optimism. The con- 
troversy over the main theme at least 
showed the wisdom of making the 
theological basis of membership in the 
W.C.C. a simple acceptance of Christ 
“* as God and Saviour.”’ More detailed 
definition, which some member 
Churches are advocating, would make 
it more difficult to retain the present 


wide membership which stretches from ~ 


FIFTY YEARS 


The National Review, October, 


Pre. “Episodes of the Month,” 
1904 :— 


At the present time Germany is play- 
ing a great political game, in which the 
prizes are magnificent and the risks 
proportionate. She naturally wishes, as 
a prudent and practical Power, to reduce 
the latter without decreasing the former. 
Ever since the unification of the German 
Empire by blood and iron during the 
years from 1866 to 1871, her position 
in Europe has depended on her success 
in keeping other Powers at logger- 
heads. Bismarck with his unerring 
sagacity realized that the edifice which 
had been so laboriously reconstructed 
was regarded with envious and un- 
friendly eyes by its neighbours, and 
that for many years to come its position 
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the Orthodox and Old Catholic 
Churches on the one side to the 
Quakers on the other. One of the 
features of the Anglican Communion, 
stressed at Minneapolis, is the recog- 
nition that every Anglican does not 
necessarily have to agree with every 
other Anglican. Another feature is 
that the various Anglican branches can 
be conscious of their fundamental 
unity without elaborate central organi- 
zation or direction. The W.C.C. seems 
to be moving away from these two 
Anglican characteristics. The most 
hopeful lesson of Evanston was perhaps 
that it showed by practical demon- 
stration that the different confessions 
and communions of the world can 
work together and worship together in 
Christian fellowship even if they cannot 
yet participate in each other’s sacra- 
ments or accept each other’s theological 
interpretations. 
Denys SMITH. 


AGO 


would be precarious in the event of a 
_ serious anti-German coalition being 
formed. He therefore devoted himself, 
as is clear from the pages of the faithful 
Busch—the German Boswell—as also 
from his own Recollections and Reminis- 
cences to making co-operation among 
other Powers for any purpose impossible 
by the simple device of setting them by 
the ears. He sought a lightning con- 
ductor to draw the hostility of the Con- 
tinent from Germany and he fixed 
upon England as possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications. He then set to 
work systematically to embitter the 
relations between France and England 
—so that the former might learn to 
forget the spoliation she had suffered at 
the hands of Germany—by the cynical 
method of encouraging both nations in 
policies which must inevitably bring 
them into conflict with one another. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


EMINENT VICTORIANS—AND OTHERS * 


By ERIC GILLETT 


\ J ARIOUS celebrated personali- 
ties have a knack of attracting 
biographical literature to them- 
selves. In the present century a large 
number of books has been written 
about T. E. and D. H. Lawrence, but 
it cannot be compared with the library 
which has been devoted to Oscar 
Wilde, his personality, his aberration, 
and his works. During this period his 
family has behaved with great dignity. 
His friends have not. I have myself 
heard Lord Alfred Douglas speak with 
complacency about his own assured 
position in English literature as a poet. 
He was’ less complimentary about 
Wilde’s works. In the conversations I 
had with him, he spoke highly of only 
two of them, The Importance of Being 
Ernest and A Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
So much has been said and written 
about Wilde and his downfall, and the 
tragedy is now so old a story that I 
suppose comparatively few people to- 
day have given any thought to the 
shattering effect that the trial and con- 
viction must have had on Wilde’s 
family. Not many knew that he had 
children alive when he went to prison. 
His wife’s family intended that they 
should never be recognized as their 
father’s sons, and with this in mind, 
their name was legally changed to that 
of Holland at an early age. I cannot 
remember when it was I heard that the 
elder, Cyril, had been accepted (and I 
was told that it was regarded as a 
courageous action) by the Warden 
of Radley as a pupil. Such was the 


severity of Victorian moral standards 
that it was feared the boy might have 
a harmful influence on the place. Wilde 
himself was devoted to them both. It 
may be remembered that in prison he 
wrote of them, “‘ My two children are 
taken from me by legal procedure. 
This is, and always will be, to me a 
source of infinite distress, of infinite 
pain. ... I envy the other men who 
tread the yard with me. I am sure that 
their children wait for them, look for 
their coming, will be sweet to them.” 
In a most moving, courageous, and 
entirely dignified book, Mr. Vyvyan 
Holland, his younger son, presents 
Son of Oscar Wilde, feeling that it had 
to be written as part of the tragedy of 
his father, and on behalf of those who, 
though innocent, suffered in a hurt, 
uncomprehending way, wondering why 
they were not treated like other people. 
Indeed, he has had every reason to 
do so, and in a few short weeks he 
must have been made to realize by 
innumerable friendly, appreciative re- 


* Son of Oscar Wilde. By Vyvyan Holland. 
Hart-Davis. 18s. 

John Ruskin. By Joan Evans. Cape. 25s. 

The Wilder Shores of Love. By Lesley 
Blanch. Murray. 15s. 

A History of Courting. By E. S. Turner. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 

Parade of Pleasure. By Geoffrey Wagner. 
Verschoyle. 25s. 

New Poems, 1954. A P.E.N. Anthology. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

Collected Poems. By Frances Cornford. 
Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 

Low Notes on a High Level. A Frolic. 
By J. B. Priestley. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
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views, that the unpleasant details of the 
past have faded into remote distance 
and that his father’s name is known 
as that of a brilliant dramatist and wit, 
whose writings have delighted millions 
and are likely to continue to do so in 
book form, on the stage, on the air, 
and in the cinema. Many of us have 
been privileged to hear Bernard Shaw 
speak. How much more delightful it 


would have been to hear a broadcast or | 


a story told by Wilde, with his incom- 
parable charm. Yet he was Shaw’s 
younger contemporary and if it had 
not been for the hubris which overcame 
him, as it conquered another excellent 
conversationalist, Cyril Joad, later, 
Wilde might have lived on into the 
wireless age and achieved a reputation 
comparable to or even transcending 
that of another of the great figures, of 
the Nineties, Sir Max Beerbohm. 

Mr. Holland is a considerable literary 
artist in his own right. Very occa- 
sionally he allows a hint of self pity to 
emerge from the hard years of bitterness 
and neglect. He would have been 
more than human if it were not so. He 
shatters once and for all the many 
stupid and malicious things which have 
been said and written about his mother, 
but even so, he refutes these slanders 
by historic proof and not by the partial 
feelings of a son writing in defence of a 
beloved parent. His remembrances of 
his father depict a man whom children 
would delight in, a genial and accom- 
modating person who could and did 
tell them stories which were far better 
than anything that came out of books, 
and who was willing to go down on the 
hearthrug and play the right kind of 
games without a hint of patronage, 
because he was himself so much a boy 
at heart. 

Mr. Holland remarks that this is not 
“a very amusing or entertaining story.” 
It could not be, but it does, as he shows, 
reveal the bitter cruelty of self-righteous 
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human beings, and it seems unlikely 
that he would ever have written the 
book if it had not been for a dream in 
which he saw his mother who urged 
him to do so, and said ‘“‘ You have a 
young son of your own, and you owe 
this to him.” 

After their father’s disgrace the two 
boys were sent here and there almost 
like parcels by post. Mr. Holland 
seems to have been at the mercy of a 
guardian of whose conduct, conven- 
tional at the time but appalling in 
retrospect, he speaks with restraint. 
Cyril and Vyvyan seem to have been 
high-spirited and gifted boys whose 
natural charm and liveliness were 
blighted from the moment when the 
elder saw a newspaper poster in Baker 
Street when he was only nine, but he 
did not tell his brother until just before 
he was killed by a sniper in the first 
war. When Wilde’s creditors assailed 
his wife and bailiff’s men came to their 
charming Chelsea house, the bewildered 
boys had been sent off to France 
accompanied by an incompetent gover- 
ness, and a travesty of a sale took place 
in their home: 


For months afterwards, my brother 
and I kept asking for our soldiers, our 
trains and other toys, and we could not 
understand why it upset our mother, 
since of course we knew nothing about 
the sale. It was only when I saw the 
catalogue, many years later, that I 
realized why my mother had been upset. 
The sale consisted of 246 lots; number 
237 was “A large quantity of toys” ; 
they realized thirty shillings. 


The curtain lifted for Mr. Holland 
when he went up to Cambridge and 
gradually discovered that he and his 
brother were the victims of a secret so 
carefully kept and guarded, by them- 
selves, that it never seems to have 
occurred to them that numerous people 
knew who they were. With this 
realization things began to improve, 
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because there were people of charm 
and character—some, even of genius— 
who sought out the two brothers and 
became their friends, not only because 


- they were their father’s sons. 


Nothing can ever expunge com- 
pletely the memories of an almost in- 
tolerable and entirely confusing experi- 
ence, but I think that many who read 
this book will feel, as I do, that Mr. 
Holland has done honour to himself 
and to the memory of his father, and 
of his mother and brother too, in 
writing Son of Oscar Wilde. 

Although it could never be said that 
Ruskin’s peculiar marriage had caused 
a blaze of publicity at all comparable 
to that of the Wilde case, much has 
been written about his curious per- 
sonality by way of supplement to 
Preterita, one of the most fascinating 
and beautifully written volumes of 
Victorian autobiography. Miss Joan 
Evans, in her excellent new biography, 
John Ruskin, remarks that she has 
sometimes thought that his tragedy 
could never have been so well revealed 
as in a novel by George Eliot, with the 
richness of imagined talk and descrip- 
tion that only such a novelist as she 
could give. “‘ The story has her lofty 
seriousness, and its tragedy lies, as 
she would have wished, in the interplay 
of high-minded intentions. She, too, 
could have revealed all the complexity 
of social structure that provided the 
frame and setting for the drama.” In 
recent years Derrick Leon, Mr. Peter 
Quennell, and Mr. Howard White- 
house have all made valuable contri- 
butions to the subject. Miss Evans, 
who has been collaborating with Mr. 
Whitehouse in an edition of Ruskin’s 
diaries now offers her Life with the 
intention of providing chiefly a setting 
and background for the Diaries them- 
selves—they are to appear next year— 
and for the more familiar published 
works. 


’ set out to do. 
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She has accomplished more than she 
There is, it is true, 
much that one has read elsewhere, but 
there is a gain in perspective and 
proportion. As far as one can judge, 
this-is a truly impartial study, and the 
story of Rose La Touche is a pathetic 
thing as it is given here. Once more 
in the account of Ruskin’s ‘boyhood 
and youth one is made to wonder at 
the fixed ideas, the stubborn implaca- 
bility of Victorian standards, and also 
at the virtues which stemmed from 
these characteristics, among them de- 
votion and high-mindedness. One of 
the more curious incidents in Ruskin’s 
life is the description of his mother 
accompanying him to Oxford every 
term when he was an undergraduate at 
Christ Church. She lived in lodgings 
in the High, where he visited her 
daily. It was towards the end of 
Ruskin’s life that he noticed a growing 
habit he deplored. Everybody, he 
declared, wanted to hear—nobody to 
read—nobody to think—only to be 
excited for an hour, and, if possible, 
amused. it would be interesting to 
hear what he would have said about 
the B.B.C.’s Third Programme. 

The Wilder Shores of Love were 
traversed by a quartette of remarkable 
and adventurous ladies during the 
19th century. Miss Lesley Blanch 
describes them as northern shadows 
flitting across a southern landscape. 
Isabel Burton, Jane Digby, Aimee 
Dubuq De Rivery, and Isabelle Eber- 
hardt all found in the east “ glowing 
horizons of emotion and daring which 
were, for them, now vanishing from the 
West.” Writing with a fine sense of 
style Miss Blanch brings these excep- 
tional people to life. Her book is a 
study of the revolt against convention. 
If they had lived in our time, these 
intrepid ladies would hardly have been 
noticed. Not one of them had the 
intellectual. ability of Gertrude Bell or 


of Miss Freya Stark. It would not be 


altogether fair to describe them as the © 


playthings of emotion, because at least 
one, Isabel Burton, had terrific deter- 
mination. This enabled her to marry 
after heartbreaking delays and_ set- 
backs Sir Richard Burton, who must 
have been one of the most extraordinary 
men of his own or any other time. He 
had, unfortunately, a genius for offend- 
ing mediocrities, and like many other 
zZeniuses his intractable behaviour kept 
him out of high position. Nothing 
could prevent him from occupying the 
centre of the stage, wherever he hap- 
pened to be, and it is not surprising 
that the infatuated Isabel wrote to her 
mother, “I wish I were a man. If I 
were, I would be Richard Burton; but 
being only a woman, I would be 
Richard Burton’s wife.” 

The other three studies in the book 
are briefer but Miss Blanch is an 
economical artist and she has sketched 
Aimee Dubuq, the -gentle convent 
girl, Jane Digby, the wealthy divorcée, 
and Isabelle Eberhardt, the most enig- 
matic—the most chaotic, the author 
calls her—of the four, with point and 
precision. Miss Blanch has hit upon 
an unusual and refreshing idea and has 
treated it with considerable distinction. 

Mr. E. S. Turner, who also delights 
in deviations from the norm and 
research into unexpected subjects such 
as sensational literature for boys, the 
odd results of social reform, and the 
strange history of advertising, has 
turned his attention to The History of 
Courting, and he says, carefully, in his 
Introduction that he has confined him- 
self to “ civilized courtship.” It was 
H. G. Wells who wrote that “ the way 
in which the young people of this 
generation pair off determines the fate 
of the nation; all the other affairs of 
the State are subsidiary to it.” 

From the cave men to Ovid, from 
Regency sofas to aluminium and utility 
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furniture his settings vary and the 
expression of the mating instinct varies 
too, but the theme is the same, however 
many variations may be fashioned from 
it in response to the conventions of the 
period. Older people are convinced 


to-day that their juniors are extremely : 


casual about these important matters. 
Mr. Turner has a word to say for our 
young. He also lifts a minute corner 
of the Iron Curtain, adding: 


Until further information is available, 
the man in the street will think it 
probable that, in the game of love, there 
is as much discrepancy between Party 
precept and private practice in the 
Communist world as there is between 
priestly precept and private practice in 
the West. 


It would, however, be difficult to find 
anything as pompous and humourless 
this side of the zonal barriers as some 
of the examples he has plucked from 
behind them. This may be hard to 
believe but it is strictly true. 

Another picker-up of carefully- 
considered trifles, Mr. Geoffrey Wag- 
ner, has something even more remark- 
able to offer in his Parade of Pleasure. 
He calls it a study of popular icono- 
graphy in the U.S.A., and he makes 
special reference to movies, comics, 
pin-up magazines, television, wireless, 
jazz, and murder mysteries and stories. 
They make a formidable assembly as 
he presents them here, and they are a 
horrid commentary on prevailing stan- 
dards of taste. Sadistic films and the 
ineptly named comics provide him 
with his most nauseating examples and 
the accompanying illustrations are 
worthy of the text. The boom in T.V. 
is causing a good deal of disquiet and, 
as a result, careful investigation in the 
U.S.A. One social scientist asked a 
small boy how often he went to the 
movies or listened to the radio. “‘ Only,” 
he replied, “ when the television isn’t 
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In fact a report made in 


working.” 
1951 showed children substituting T.V. 
for nearly every other form of activity 


where possible. Parents were said to 
find it most useful as a “ pacifier.” In 
other words, it kept the little nuisances 
quiet. Of course the only answer to 
this kind of thing is education, more and 


_better education, and the same thing 


applies all over the world. There is 
one thing that the educators will 
always have to contend with, and that 
is the limited intake of some of their 
pupils. No doubt the scientists will 
deal with that in a century or two. 

To turn to happier things. This 
year’s New Poems, 1954, edited for the 
P.E.N. by Messrs. Rex Warner, Christo- 
pher Hassall, and Laurie Lee, confirms 
my growing impression that the puzzle- 
corner poets have been replaced by a 
wiser generation. The editors of this 
anthology speak of their “ richness of 
production, and therefore of imagina- 
tion, invention, and craftsmanship.” I 
found it possible to read almost every 
page with some degree of pleasure. It 
is not easy to indicate outstanding 
qualities in these verses but there seems 
to be an increasing tendency to write 
clear, descriptive poetry. The com- 
pilers have unselfishly excluded their 
own work. They may be congratulated 
on their scrupulous and able choice. 

This book does not contain any 
examples of the work of Frances Corn- 
ford. She has been patronized by the 
anthologists for some. years but I had 
no idea that her Collected Poems would 
make such an impressive showing. 
Her poetry is quiet, beautifully con- 
trolled, and there is something wise and 
fresh in almost every line. Some of the 
verse is slight but Mrs. Cornford can 
come near to perfection in the epi- 
grammatic form. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether some of the poems 
were inspired by the work of Rupert 
Brooke or whether they inspired him. 
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Here and there, a thought or an image 
is pleasantly reminiscent. That is all. 
This is a book to enjoy and to cherish. 

In the dedication to his new novel, 
Low Notes on a High Level, Mr. J. B. 
Priestley confesses to a special affection 
for the occasional frolics of serious 
writers, and he gives as an example 
Stevenson’s Wrong Box. I should like 
to add Sir Compton Mackenzie’s Red 
Tape Worm, which deserves a place 
next door to it. In the same category 
and very high in it, too, I should put 
Mr. Priestley’s new book. This is a 
friendly, engaging, and at times en- 
chanting frolic. When the author sets 
his hand to this kind of thing there is 
no one living to compare with him at 
puncturing inflated personages, pricking 
pretence and generally putting the 
mediocre and insincere in its place and 
allowing decent, honest, and amusing 
people to have a high old time. And 
for Mr. Priestley the high old time 
includes good fellowship and poetry 
and music, food and drink and plenty 
of it. Above all he asks for tolerance, 
and humour and charity and every- 
thing else that makes life worth living. 
In Low Notes on a High Level he offers 
all these things skilfully woven into a 
really magnificent comic theme. This 
splendid extravaganza may be made 
into a film. I hope it will not because 
the characters are larger than life. 


' The reader can exercise his own 


imagination upon them and no flesh- 
and-blood actors and actresses could do 
justice to them. 

The Dobbophone, deepest of all bass 
instruments, will never sound as attrac- 
tively elsewhere as it does in these 
pages, and never will the respectable 
corridors of the B.B.C. reverberate to 
the hullabaloo which greeted the ears 
of the high officers of the English 
Broadcasting Company in their quiet 
committee room at Radio Centre when 
young Mr. Alan Applerose let loose the 


eminent foreign instrumentalists during 
one of their meetings. Mr. Applerose 
was fortified on this occasion by 
numerous drams of Norroland schnapps, 
a nectar as ambrosial as Mr. Pickwick’s 
punch. I have read this novel twice 
already and I hope to read it often 
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again. If you are not enthusiastic 
about such radio offerings as ‘‘ No 
Unicorns on Thursday” (“a typical 
Fourth Programme job. Sprung verse, 
whimsy, and gobbets of Freud’’) I 
think you will like it too. 

Eric GILLETT. 


PALADIN OF EAST 
AND WEST 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


O one could pick up a book 
Nise himself by the Aga Khan * 
without eager anticipation. I 
did not pick it up, I fell upon it ; but 
even so I underrated its interest and 
fascination. To begin with, its scope 
is extraordinary. In time it ranges 
from the brilliant carefree ’nineties to 
our present troubled era; in space, 
from Sinkiang westwards to San Fran- 
cisco, and from Great Britain south- 
wards to South Africa ; in subject, a 
whole world of thought and action 
from religion to science and its applica- 
tion, from Persian poetry to hunting 
and horse-racing, from high politics to 
the foibles of polite society, from great 
men to beautiful women, from serious 
history to anecdote, and so on through 
an immense field of human activity. In 
style it is delightfully simple and un- 
assuming. In temper it is almost 
unfailing in generosity. I do not think 
such a book could have been written 
by anyone without deep religious faith 
and a serene assurance that human 
history is divinely guided. 
I first met the Aga Khan as a young 
journalist travelling on a P. and O. 
* The Memoirs of Aga Khan. Cassell. 21s. 


ship to India, and I remember two 
things about that voyage vividly—the 
pleasant humiliation inflicted on me by 
his mastery at chess, and the charm of 
his conversation. Since then I have 
had the pleasure of chance meetings in 
London or Paris or Cairo or Nairobi ; 
but the best of our meetings for me 
was certainly the first and longest, upon 
that comfortable old P. and O., when 
we were both in our twenties. 
Different chapters in this book will 
appeal to different people. I was 
thrilled by the history of his family and 
also by the chapter on horse-racing, a 
hereditary pursuit followed by him 
almost from infancy. But the pages 
which impressed me most in it are those 
which deal with Islam, the amazing 
organization of the infinitely varied 
Ismaili groups of whom he is the 
spiritual head and also in many ways 
the temporal administrator, and his 
own personal religion. There can be 
no other human being with a personal 
hereditary status in so many countries 
of which he is not himself a citizen. I 
have sometimes wondered what pass- 
port he carries. It should be one issued 
to himself by himself, but recognized 
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by all nations ; for in no country are 
his religious subjects anything but con- 
sistently loyal to the Government in all 
temporal matters. It seems that even 
those in Russia keep on terms with 
their Soviet rulers while avoiding inter- 
ference with the practice of their 
religion. 

Cosmopolitan as he is in many ways, 
the Aga Khan’s reflections surprised 
me in one particular—the marked 
Muslim and Asiatic bias: which evi- 
dently governs them. Perhaps this 
should not be surprising, since he is 
after all far-descended from Asiatic 
rulers and was brought up on very 
strict Muslim lines and a rich diet of 
Persian and Arabic poetry. The bias 
is, however, so strong even in matters 
of history that I cannot resist some 
comment. 

He writes, for instance, that wars are 
condemned by the faith of Islam. That 
word, he says, “‘ means peace, God’s 
peace with man and the peace of men 
one to another”; and he seems to 
suggest that Christianity, by contrast, 
is a _ force-loving, war-mongering 
religion. I would be far from denying 
that Christianity in its later phases has 
done a lot of fighting—particularly, 
alas, as between one Christian sect or 
country and another. But so has 
Islam ; and the plain historical fact is 
that Christianity made its way through 
the length and breadth of the Roman 
Empire by sheer spiritual fervour with 
all the material forces of the day 
arrayed against it, whereas Islam swept 
across Africa and a considerable tract 
of Europe by sheer military conquest, 
in the course of which its belief in the 
brotherhood of man was certainly well 
concealed from the conquered. Nor 
can I agree with the Aga Khan that 
Christianity had any measure of 
responsibility for Europe’s unwar- 
ranted assumption of racial superiority 
towards the end of the 19th century, 
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still less with the suggestion that Asia 
never succumbed to the same infection. 
For many centuries Christians in some 
parts of Europe lived as cattle under 
Muslim masters. 

I will give one example of this bias 
which concerns me personally—the Aga 
Khan’s version of the Chanak episode 
on which the Lloyd George Coalition 
fell in October, 1922. He lends him- 
self to an account of my humble con- 
nection with that episode which would 
be laughable, were it not that he appar- 
ently regards an allegation in the 
columns of the Daily Express as 
sufficient ground for what is in fact a 
fantastically apocryphal account of 
what happened. It seems from this 
account that I, as the Prime Minister’s 
private secretary, after ringing up the 
Greek Embassy, advised the P.M. that 
the Greek Army in Asia Minor was 
still in good fighting trim. On this 
slender assurance the P.M., so the 
story goes, urged the Greeks to go on 
fighting. The facts, which have long 
been published, tell a different story, 
namely, that the Greek Government 
approached the French and British 
ones with a statement to the effect that 
though their army in Asia Minor was 
crumbling they had fresh divisions on 
the Chatalja Lines, just west of Con- 
stantinople, which could certainly hold 
the Turkish Army. Would these divi- 
sions, they asked, be allowed to occupy 
Constantinople and defend the Straits 
against Turkish aggression? The 
answer from France and Britain was a 
firm negative. This was inevitable, 
because Constantinople and both sides 
of the Straits were held by the Allies as 
neutral territory under the Treaty of 
Sévres ; but both Governments assured 
the Greeks that the Treaty would be 
enforced against the Turks with com- 
plete impartiality. The event, to our 
disgrace, belied them. Lloyd George’s 
Coalition fell, for reasons which had in 


fact little to do with our foreign obliga- 
tions. The Bonar Law Government 
which succeeded it surrendered com- 
pletely to the Turks and allowed them 
to occupy the Straits and Constanti- 
nople, thus committing one of the most 
flagrant breaches of faith in English 
history. 

My only important connection with 
these events was that the P.M. deputed 
me to explain our adherence to our 
treaty obligations to Venizelos, who 
had come to London. For this purpose 
I was attached to Lord Birkenhead, the 
Lord Chancellor. The meeting took 
place in Lord Birkenhead’s library. He 
did the exposition with his usual 
apparent mastery even of subjects with 
which he was totally unfamiliar; I 
supplied the factual but necessary 


details. Venizelos accepted our 
Commando 
Extraordinary 


CHARLES FOLEY 


The amazing exploits of Otto Skor- 
zeny, the German exponent of the 
** strategic commando’”’ techniques, 
are here described and discussed 
fully for the first time, and are used 
to emphasize the possibilities of the 
new warfare methods that (so it is 
maintained) Britain must develop to 
survive any future conflict. The 
author, Foreign Editor of a national 
newspaper, has studied the subject 
closely, and has had long personal 
discussions with the elusive Skor- 
zeny. There is a foreword by 
Maj.—Gen. Sir Robert Laycock, 
C.B., D.S.O., Wartime Chief of 
Combined Operations, and Governor 
Designate of Malta. 
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Government’s decision; he realized 
that we had no honourable alternative. 
But he expressed great fear about the 
consequences, especially to the Greek 
civil population in Asia Minor. There 
followed, when Lloyd George fell, the 
massacre of Smyrna. This again was 
not an outstanding example of Muslim 
humanity ; but the Aga Khan does not 
mention it. 

All this concerns the past. What 
does the Aga Khan think of the future ? 
His religious faith in the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil is unshake- 
able and I share it; but I was not 
impressed by his political arguments. 
The fact, which he asserts with gusto, 
that Asians can drop atomic bombs as 
well as Europeans does not seem to me 
of great significance, though they 
assuredly could do so if they possessed 
them. The really significant fact is that 
the West apparently retains a practical 
monopoly of scientific discovery and 
invention. That has been the source 
of its long domination over other con- 
tinents ; and while the domination is, 
I am sure, a forgotten phase of history, 
the primacy in science is another story. 
For the West, I am convinced, will 
never again make war of its own 
initiative against any Power, European, 
Eurasian or Asian. But (the Aga Khan 
will, I hope, forgive my doubt which 
may be quite unjustifiable) I do not 
feel so confident about the new im- 
perialisms in Soviet Russia and China. 

Here is enough of argument. I 
would end upon a very different note 
which much more truly expresses the 
warm admiration I have always felt for 
the author of this autobiography. 

First let me acclaim his record as the 
true founder of the Aligarh Muslim 
University. Without his far-seeing 
support, combined with years of really 
gruelling labour, this great institution 
could never have become the begetter, 
as it has done, of the greatest Muslim 
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State in the world with an influence 
which is bound to radiate more and 
more strongly westwards to the Levant 
and eastwards towards China. The 
Aga Khan’s estimate of the greatness 
of the Quaid-i-Azam, Mr. Jinnah, is 
one of the most arresting passages in 
the book; he regards him as the 
greatest of all the great men whom he 
has known. But without Aligarh there 
would have been no Muslim League 
and much less scope for the iron will 
and acute political sense of Mr. Jinnah. 

I was also deeply moved by the 
courage shown by the Aga Khan as a 
very young man in fighting the bubonic 
plague which was decimating the popu- 
lation of Bombay, including his own 
followers. He was happily himself a 
student of science and convinced him- 
self that the only hope of arresting or 
even reducing the incidence of the 
plague lay in inoculation, which was 
being urged by one Professor Haffkine, 
a Russian Jew of outstanding ability, 
against a clamorous ,and almost all- 
embracing combination of fear and 
fanaticism. The Aga Khan began by 
giving the professor a large house in 
his own demesne with adequate funds 
for research and experiment; and 
when even this demonstration of faith 
in Haffkine failed, he had himself 
inoculated with all possible publicity. 
The result completely justified him, and 
everyone will endorse his modest com- 
ment upon the achievement : 


I was twenty years old. I ranged 
myself (with Haffkine, of course) 
against orthodox medical opinion of 
the time—among Europeans no less 
than Asiatics. And if the doctors were 
opposed to the idea of inoculation, 
what of the views of ordinary people, 
in my own household and entourage, 
and in the public at large? Ordinary 
people were extremely frightened. Look- 
ing back across more than half a 
century, may I not be justified in feeling 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 


AGA — 
KHAN 


with a Foreword by 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


“It is possible merely to hint at the 
wealth and variety of interest, entertain- 
ment and instruction to be found in this 
fascinating volume, at once so light- 
hearted and so serious. No single work 
could present a more vivid panorama of 
seventy years’ revolutionary change over 
much of the globe; none in the true 
sense which allows for spiritual no less 
than material factors, could offer a 
better-balanced estimate of that 
change.”—Birmingham Post. 


** Will no doubt be classed as one of the 
most interesting and informative auto- 
biographies of our time.’—Western 
Mail. 
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A Life of Wilhelm II, 


last Emperor of Germany 
by 
JOACHIM VON KURENBERG 


This work, which is the first German 
“Life” of the Kaiser, is primarily a 
personal biography, the intention being 
to provide a full portrait of the man 
rather than a study of his times. Von 
Kiirenberg was appointed as biographer 
by the Kaiser at Doorn, and was able 
to consult his subject frequently. The 
results of these numerous interviews are 
incorporated in the text of the work, so 
that the Kaiser’s point of view is given 
in juxtaposition to the judgment of 
others. To assist the reader further in 
passing judgment on the man, the 
opinions of the Kaiser’s colleagues, 
friends, relatives and enemies are also 
interwoven. The work is fully docu- 
mented. Ready Nov. 18. Illus. 30s. net 
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that the young man that I was showed 
a certain amount of courage and 
resolution ? 


My final tribute is to what the Aga 
Khan has achieved, in a wider field 
than Aligarh or Bombay, for the 
emancipation of women. He has not 
only founded innumerable clinics and 
welfare centres, but has abolished the 
veil for women in all the Ismaili com- 
munities. I feel, therefore, that 
throughout his life he has been a 
paladin in fighting popular fear and 
ignorance, aggravated as they always 
are by ministerial uncertainty and 
bureaucratic despotism. Few have had 
his opportunities ; none, I believe, 
could from early youth have made more 
fruitful use of them. 

ALTRINCHAM. 
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OR THE LATER LIFE OF 
LORD MELBOURNE 


by 
DAVID CECIL 


Lord David Cecil’s biography of Lord 
Melbourne-one of the outstanding 
books of this or any other year-—is the 
long-awaited sequel to The Young Mel- 
bourne. It is a Book Society recom- 
mendation and the Daily Mail Book 
of the Month for October. 


Illustrated. 215. net 
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TERROR STORY 


MENACE IN MALAYA. By Harry Miller. 
G. G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 15s. 


HIS easy narrative is the most com- 

plete account of six years of Chinese 
terrorism in Malaya that has yet appeared, 
dealing not only with new designs in 
military tactics, but with the political and 
international aspects of the menace. It 
was the late Sir Charles Eliot who once 
declared “ there is enough mental turbidity 
in the average British Cabinet to furnish 
a Chinese mob,” and this book tells how 
uneducated and half-educated Chinese 
bluffed a British Labour Cabinet by out- 
spoken veracity and the colossal impud- 
ence of threatening an empire. It illus- 
trates incidentally why America has come 
to regard South-East Asia as the front line 
in the battle against Communism, while 
the British are prone to view it as a remote 
and secondary field. 

Eschewing technicolour pictures of green 
horror in green jungle, the author enlivens 
his pages with vivid impressions of many 
of the actors in this Malayan drama. Ho 
Chi-Minh, the now famous Annamite 
leader, flits before one as a visitor to 
Singapore who was arrested in Hongkong 
on information from Malaya’s police. 
There is another Annamite, Loi Tak, the 
“Plen”’ in The Jungle is Neutral, who 
organized the Malayan Communist Party, 
a mysterious careerist who, after serving 
the Communist cause and in secret first 
the Japanese and then the British, vanished 
in a panic with all the Communist funds 
he could pocket. He was succeeded by a 
pleasant-faced local Chinese, who was 
awarded the O.B.E. and then cut stencils 
for Communist propagandists until he 
rose to such eminence as an organizer 
that a reward of £30,000 was offered by 
the British for his capture. And there is 
the prime opponent of the Communists, 
General Templer, whom we are invited to 
watch pacing the corridors of Govern- 
ment House for three days while he 
memorized a message in Mandarin to be 
broadcast to the terrorists. It is clear 
that his energy and resource deserved all 
the advantages he reaped from the 
measures of his predecessors, and he is 
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blessed with what the East respects above 
all else, personality. 

Reputations enhanced during the 
struggle are those of the Intelligence 
Department of Malaya’s police, and of 
the Malays who have rushed fearlessly to 
the colours and ‘into the police. What the 
forces and the European planters and 
miners have done is common knowledge 
and loses nothing in the factual telling. 
The blunders of Whitehall and _ the 
timorous apathy of the Chinese are neither 
spared nor exaggerated in these pages. 

There are a few minor inaccuracies. 
The Chinese (p. 17) did not always bring 
their women to Malaya ; it was China’s 
rescission of the ban on female emigration 
that created Malaya’s racial problem. Nor 
did the British ever debar the Chinese 
from taking up land in Malaya. The 
Chinese were given grants for most of the 
mining and much of the estate land. They 
were debarred only from taking up rice- 
land (the one and not very profitable form 
of industry left solely to the Malay) and 
from certain areas reserved for Malay 
peasant holdings, where they would soon 
have bought out the sons of the soil and 
left them landless. One other point. In 
the Straits Settlements (broken up by the 
calamitous Malayan Union) branches of 
the senior administrative service were 
open to non-Malay Asians before the 
Japanese war. Nor is it the whole truth 
that so few Chinese have applied to enter 
that service in the new Federation from 
fear of having to serve under or behind 
Malays. The Chinese will never enter a 
service of pedestrian promotion when the 
rewards of business, planting and mining 
are far greater. Nor at the moment are 
they ready to risk being murdered as 
running-dogs of British imperialists. The 
same interests and the same fear have left 
the Federation Regiment and police force 
almost entirely to the Malays, who, as Sir 
Frank Swettenham said once, have “as 
good a courage as most men.” 

Mr. Miller rightly diagnoses a suspicion 
and distrust between the Chinese and 
Malays that “ threaten to turn the Federa- 
tion into a second Palestine,”’ in spite of a 
rapprochement between a few careerist or 
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An absorbing prospect of the 
world of affairs is given by these 
papers from the personal records 
of Dr. Thomas Jones. The friend 
and colleague of many famous 
people, he moved constantly in 
political circles. Some of the 
secrets known to him will always 
remain secret; others for the 
present must be retained in his 
keeping. Nevertheless, A Diary 
with Letters, now published for 
the first time, touches upon great 
events and throws light on the 
background of two momentous 
decades. 
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patriotic politicians. The directive to 
General Templer laid down the impossible 
condition that before a united Malayan 
nation can be realized the Malays “‘ must 
be helped to play a full part in the 
economic life of the country,”’ a con- 
summation the Chinese will never allow. 
Besides, the only road to fusion is inter- 
marriage, which Islam and Chinese pride 
prevent. 

“In honesty,” Mr. Miller justly con- 
cludes, “‘it must be admitted that the 
demand for democratic reform seems at 
present to come only from a small articu- 
late minority. . . . The theory of political 
advancement may be said to be unin- 
telligible to at least 95 per cent. of the 
entire Malayan population.” And of the 
5 per cent. left many look with misgiving 
to the chaos in Indonesia and the menace 
of Peking. 

RICHARD WINSTEDT. 


Viscount 
Templewood 


The former Sir Samuel Hoare’s memoirs 
of the critical nineteen-thirties 


Lord Templewood, as Sir Samuel Hoare, 
was almost continuously a member of the 
Cabinet throughout the years that led to 
Munich and the outbreak of war. Indian 
Secretary, Foreign Secretary, Home Secre- 
tary, First Lord of the Admiralty were four 
of the six Cabinet posts he held during this 
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A MAN OF HIS WORD 

THE CONCISE USAGE AND ABUSAGE: A 

Short Guide to Good English. By 

Eric Partridge. Hamish Hamilton. 

8s. 6d. 

R. PARTRIDGE is writing about 

words. He likes words to be used 
well. He does not like battered words. 
It is a good book. We applaud his book. 
There are 219 pages in his book. The cat 
sat on the mat. . . . Iamsorry ; but Mr. 
Partridge is scaring me out of my wits. 
To open a page of his at random is to 
shiver—I had thought of dragging in 
frisson, but not with Mr. Partridge’s gaze 
upon me—and indeed I have not been 
more terrified since someone put into my 
hands Modern English Usage. At that 
time I had just written four chapters of a 
juvenile novel. Next morning, in the 
snare of the Fowler, I burned them, an 
admirable act which seemed then to be as 
epoch-making—yes, I know, a cliché!—as 
the loss of that first draft of The French 
Revolution. 

In an excited and nervous state one 
talks about oneself. I will merely add 
that one of Fowler’s friends and collabo- 
rators, H. G. Le Mesurier, was my neigh- 
bour for some years. Although he was the 
kindliest of men, I felt, after listening to 
him, that the best way to write the English 
language would be not to write it at all ; 
it would save trouble. However, that was 
far away and long ago—something ap- 
proaching a cliché—and here we are with 
Mr. Partridge (Partridge, Fowler : what 
is there about these names ?), whose book 
is the wisest I have met since Modern 
English Usage. That title reminds me (my 
last reminiscence) of one of my former 
editors’ brief summary of a pedantic girl : 
“‘ A spectacled kitten crying M.E.U.” 

Mr. Partridge is the most agreeable of 
pedants. This is a short version of the 
earlier Usage and Abusage, a book that 
might be called famous. It will hardly fit 
into a pocket, but it will not bulge the 
despatch-case. Certainly it should be 
required reading (cliché?) for all word- 
fanciers. Its author is a great maker of 
lists. I like especially his elegancies, 
archaisms and literarisms. If you speak 
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of your abode, if you perform your ablu- 
tions, if you say that someone expectorates, 
or if you tender your apologies, you are 
being elegant and semi-literate (there are 
scores of other examples). If you employ 
such words as_ similitude, irrefragable, 
swart, or thrasonical, you are using 
literarisms, “‘ either the journalese of the 
literary, or such unusual words as are used 
only by the literary or the learned.” If 
you say clomb, helpmeet, olden times, or 
goodly, you are being archaic. 

When Mr. Partridge reaches a list of 
“‘ Similes, Battered,”’ he enjoys himself so 
much that we feel he could go on for 
pages. If we want to be in his good books 
(cliché), we must never use cool as a 
cucumber, pure as driven snow, sound as a 
bell, or warm as toast. Even if we have 
never been in the habit of doing this, Mr. 
Partridge has a trick of making us feel 
that we have ; nervously, we look over 
the shoulder. Snob plurals, too. Appar- 
ently it is all right to talk of “ three 
tiger’ or “ five leopard”’ if you happen 
to be on safari or at Nairobi ; but don’t 
do it in England or in the presence of Mr. 
Partridge. I have been in error for the 
past few minutes in mixing “we” and 
“you.” Does not Mr. Partridge say that 
“the we mode is—or should be—left to 
royalty, the Vatican, and editors of news- 
papers and other periodicals.” I venture— 
cliché—to splinter a lance with him here ; 
““we’’ can often be more effective and 
useful than the stilted ‘* one.” 

Still, this book is the most valuable 
defence against slackness I know. It 
makes us—it makes one—it——- Let me 
say that, having read Mr. Partridge, you 
will read twice or thrice anything you have 
written. You will probably waste a lot of 
time in doing it; but you/we/one will 
satisfy your/our/one’s conscience. It is a 
difficult language. How well we know the 
jingles, unintentional rhymes, that Mr. 
Partridge talks about! And hosts of 
terrifying words come charging into the 
mind. Three of my abominations are 
colourful, profile (in its fashionable use), 
and somewhat. There is an entry here 
under ‘‘ somewhat the same ”’ : 


Eric Partridge, in The French Romantics’ 
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GLADSTONE 
A Biography 
PHILIP 

MAGNUS 


This reassessment of Gladstone is 
based on much new material and 
it has made possible a biography 
on a new scale with a new per- 
spective. ** Magnus has 
superseded Morley. 
Reading him has been such 
a pleasure that I am feeling 
that there never was a better 
biography—never, at least, one 
so inclusive and compact, so well- 
written and so easily read, so 
acute and so lucid, so frank and 
so admiring, so wise and so 
amusing.”—Daniel George. 
Illustrated 28s. net 


Trae. VALLEY 


DOROTHY 
CHARQUES 


Mrs. Charques’ new novel is a 
subtle posts sare of the difficult 
elements that have to be resolved 
to bring modern marriage into 
the proper harmony of personality 
fulfilled and happiness earned. 
The story ranges widely and many 
dramatic episodes build up a 
most satisfying whole. os. 6d. 
net, 
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Knowledge of English Literature, 1924, 
speaks of “‘ a group of critics . . . possess- 
ing similar literary opinions as well as 
ability of somewhat the same high stan- 
dard,”’ but his subsequent study of English 


leads him to condemn the use of somewhat - 


in the sense of approximately or nearly or 
almost. 


This is a good book. It is a very good 
book. It is more than somewhat. Believe 
me, after reading it you will be a man/ 
woman of very few words. 

J. C. TREWIN. 


Novels 

THE EMIGRANTS. George Lamming. 
Michael Joseph. 15s. 

THE WHITE WAND. L. P. Hartley. 
Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


A Toast To Lapy Mary. Doris Leslie. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

THE NARROWING STREAM. John Mortimer. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

THE SMALL RAIN. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

TickeT OF LEAve. Georges Simenon. 
Routledge. 8s. 6d. 


EORGE LAMMING is a West 
Indian writer who attracted much 
attention by his account of his childhood 
in the Caribbean, Jn the Castle of my 
Skin. It was admirably written, sensitive 
and sensuous, yet with a cool maturity 
not always found in company with these 
qualities. The Emigrants is a much more 
disturbing book, because it does not deal 
with a child in idyllic surroundings gradu- 
ally becoming aware of life’s disharmonies, 
but with a large group of people so affected 
by them that they seek an escape doomed 
to frustration from the start of the adven- 
ture. The Emigrants are the hundreds of 
West Indians who come to Britain every 
few weeks in search of a “ better break.” 
George Lamming takes a handful of them 
and records their fortunes from the time 
they set sail to the time when, successfully 
or otherwise, they find their places in 
London’s “ coloured quarter.” 
They are simple people, for the most 
part, but by no means inarticulate. They 


Diana Raymond. 
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can all talk, volubly, sometimes foolishly, 
sometimes poetically, some with curdling 
realism—because they have been here 
before. Two of the group served with the 
R.A.F. in the war. They are under no 
illusions about the welcome they are likely 
to get now they are out of uniform, but 
they know the ropes. They know that 
grants can be got for this or the other, 
technical training, cookery, teaching. They 
know that a man no longer lives by his 
hands or his brains but by his official 
qualifications. “‘ Papers. That’s the only 
thing to save a man these days.” There 
are women clinging to their men, “ big 
islanders” looking down on “small 
islanders,” advocates of a West Indian 
Federation, prophets of a bitter colonial 
war. ‘‘In a war, we'd be nastier to the 
English than to anyone, because we’d be 
remembering that for generations: we'd 
been offering them a love they’d never 
tried to return.” ‘‘ West Indies people is 
a sort of vomit of all nations. . . it get too 
strong for those who stirring it. Now it 
explode bit by bit.” 

The Emigrants is perhaps a documentary, 
rather than a novel, though its dozen or 
more main characters are brought alive for 
us by their speech and their acts. The 
book is profoundly sympathetic and 
exquisitely fair: the writer knows that the 
London policeman who comes to arrest 
the coloured man for alleged drug smug- 
gling is as much a product of his inherit- 
ance as Higgins, Azi or the Tornado. The 
book is loosely knit, characters come 
and go, ideas are tossed out and left 
for the reader to consider. Thinking 
of these exiles from the islands Mr. 
Lamming can describe with such felicity, 
huddled together in the sleety London 
streets, one always asks: Why do they 
come? All these people want to prove 
that they can do something. Get rich. 
Beat England at cricket. It’s a poor 
dream, perhaps, but it’s all we’ve given 
them. 

From the real world, with its depriva- 
tions and striving, to the world of Mr. 
Hartley’s collection of stories is a very 
long way. If one had to sum up Mr. 
Hartley’s quality as a writer in one word, 
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Tue BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


YOL. CXLIII 


that could only be the word “ civilized.” 
How perfect is the title story’s evocation 
of Venice seen from a window. How 
easily we fall into any mood which the 
writer describes. Some of the stories are 
indeed little more than the expression of a 
mood, the mood of the spectator of life 
rather than the participator. They are all 
exquisitely written, they all have artistic 
shape, but many have only a very slight 
content. 

Miss Doris Leslie’s greatest asset as a 
writer of historical novels or “ fictionized 
biographies ’” has always seemed to me to 
lie in her power to “ take” a period com- 
pletely. She is a highly conscientious 
writer in that she neglects no source 
which may throw light upon her characters 
and their setting, but a completely un- 
self-conscious one in her submission to the 
ideas, the modes of speech and thought, 
the conventions, even the material furnish- 
ings, of the times. Those who complain 
that this fidelity is mannered or artificial 
seem to me to be quite wrong. When it 
comes to the 18th century we know how 
these people talked, they have left us 
plenty of samples of it: we know they 
could be sententious as well as witty, 
coarse as well as urbane. We know that 
they drank, swore, raged and wept in a 
manner outrageous to modern convention; 
the novelist who is trying to recreate them 
has to let himself go when they do. In 
A Toast to Lady Mary Miss Leslie makes 
the most of a social setting abounding in 
flamboyant and eccentric characters, a 
great variety of scene and a life abounding 
in self-revelation, that of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. But for all that she 
wrote so much and had so much written 
about her, there is something which eludes 
us in the personality of “the Queen of 
the Blues ”’ and it is this something which 
Miss Leslie has tried to track down, 
through the long, frustrating courtship 
with Edward, through the vicissitudes of 
their marriage and the scandals to their 
final separation. She is illuminating on 
Mary’s adventures in the East, where she 
wore Oriental dress and was on affection- 
ate terms with a Turkish lady. It was 
from the East that she brought the idea 
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of inoculation against smallpox, which 
was to earn her so much abuse. There is 
a convincing reading of the quarrel with 
her once devoted admirer, Pope, and of 
the affair with ‘‘ Monsieur Rémond ” 
which was to be used to break Mary 
socially. We have always taken for 
granted the bravura and the supreme 
readability of Miss Leslie’s books, but in 
A Toast to Lady Mary she seems to me to 
have gone deeper and given us a portrait 
of this curious contradictory creature and 
her husband which has great psychological 
insight and unexpected pathos. 

With A Narrowing Stream we are back 
in our own world of small change and 
small frustrations. Mr. Mortimer 
chronicles them, in the fashionable 
manner, drily, wittily, piling up the small 
tensions which weigh on Penelope Swinton, 
a middling happy wife of middling 
prosperity, drifting into middle age. Her 
family of children is perfectly observed, 
especially Wilkins, a visiting girl of St. 
Trinian’s. The complacent routine of 
Penelope’s life is shattered by a chance 
comer, a passing stranger who sows in her 
mind the suspicion that her husband may 
be involved in the death of the local light 
of love. In all that concerns Penelope, Mr. 
Mortimer seems to me entirely successful, 
but the situation requires a fuller explora- 
tion of the personality of the husband and 
the victim than we are given. Still, for 


_ three-quarters of its economical length, 


this is a subtle and very gripping book. 

I couldn’t say as much for The Small 
Rain which, although it comprises a 
number of “ moving” situations, left my 
withers unwrung. This may be because 
at this late date, I can’t take any more 
Sanger’s Circuses, even if modishly pre- 
sented as a much-married White Russian 
Baron, with an Italian wife who screams 
at him, a son who is suspected of having 


‘breached the Iron Curtain, an over- 


sexed daughter of a French marriage and, 


an under-appreciated daughter of an early 


love affair with an Englishwoman. There 
is also the young publisher who comes 
out to Sweden to get a book out of the 
Baron’s life, and he, of course, gets 
involved with the English daughter. There 


—— 
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are two small boys of assorted nationality, 
there is the Swedish landscape, attractively 
described, some bad behaviour on the 
part of the French daughter, and a lot of 
high-mindedness and renunciation by al- 
most everyone else. It is excellent enter- 
tainment, having nothing to do with either 
life or art. : 

The new Simenon has a Zolaesque 
setting and story but it is handled with 
that impersonal pity which is his particular 
gift. Tati, the widow Conderc, has slaved 
and schemed to get hold of the small farm 
belonging to her dead husband’s senile 
father; her hatred of her rivals, the old 
man’s daughters, extends to everything 
they have. Chance brings Tati something 
she needs, a strong man to help on the 
farm for next to nothing and to solace her 
widowhood. Ageing, ugly and failing in 
health, she strives to keep hold on every- 
thing, even when she learns that the man 
she has taken in is a murderer. It is a 
- squalid tragedy, the kind that rates only a 
news item in the paper. Where Zola would 
have enlarged these passions to grandeur 
or horror, Simenon quietly sets them down 
in the soil from which they grew, mini- 
mising nothing and sentimentalizing no- 
thing—not even the contrast of these grubby 
lives with the serene beauty of high 
summer as the barges drift down the 
canal, the country bus, laden with house- 
wives, chugs its way to the nearest town on 
market day, and the baby plays in the 
open doorway, oblivious of the passions 
around. 

Rusy MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


UMEROUS books have been written 

about prisoners of war and about the 
Resistance Movement in France. Mr. 
T. D. G. Teare’s Evader (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) describes his adven- 
tures from the day he made a parachute 
landing in France on September 5, 1943, 
until the day of liberation exactly twelve 
months later. All that time he lived 
unharmed in French households. Evader 
is a modest tribute to his own powers of 
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endurance. It is also a stirring record of 
French hospitality and courage. 


* * * 


Mr. John Hale has written a short, 
sensible biography of Napoleon (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) intended, it appears, as 
an introduction to readers who come 
fresh to the life of the great man. It 
answers such questions as “ Who was 
he? How did he rise to power? How 
did he come to dominate Europe? and 
Why did he fall?” A most useful little 
book. 


* * * 


From the Danube to the Yalu (Harrap. 
21s.) gives Gen. Mark Clark’s account of 
his “almost constant’’ struggle with 
Communists from 1945 to 1952, when he 
relinquished command in Korea. He 
feels—as do many others—that he be- 
lieves the Communists have reversed 
Clausewitz’s old adage that war is a 
continuation of politics by other means. 
To them, politics are a continuation of 
war by other means. 


* * * 


No contemporary traveller notices more 
in his annual journeys abroad than Mr. 
Bernard Newman does. His yearly book 
does not often attract much notice from 
the critics. He has no showy literary or 
sensational qualities. He is always sincere 
and he does not miss much. His latest, 
Berlin and Back (Jenkins. 18s.) is well up 
to standard, and his reports of conversa- 
tions of Germans he met are most reveal- 
ing and significant. 


* * * 


Collins’ Fontana Art Books are a new 
venture in inexpensive publishing. Each 
volume (4s.) presents fifty pages of repro- 
ductions, thirty in colour, of a famous 
artist’s work. El Greco, Botticelli, and 
Renoir are among those who appear in 
the first batch. They are beautifully 
produced. 


* * * 


Fifty Years of Peter Pan (Davies. 21s.), 
by Roger Lancelyn Green is a kind of 
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“Who’s Who” to the popular play. It 
also includes Barrie’s 15,000-word scenario 
for a-silent film, printed here for the first 
time. 

ok * ~ : 

Number One in Messrs. Hutchinson’s 
“ Rogues’ Gallery” is Mr. Jonathan 
Curling’s Edward Wortley Montagu (21s.). 
The man in the iron wig was also Europe’s 
leading Arabic scholar, was arrested for 
varied misdemeanours and was married 
four times. A lively book about a 
remarkable eccentric. 


* * * 


‘Northamptonshire (Hale. « 18s.) is. not 
usually considered to be one of the more 
spectacular counties. In this “‘ County” 
book, aided by magnificent photographs, 
Mr. Tony Ireon proves to be its best 
publicist. This is one of the best items in 
an admirable series. Mr. William Addi- 
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son’s “ Regional,” The Thames Estuary 
(Hale. 18s.) could hardly fail to be 
attractive, but I felt that its scope could 
have been wider. 


* * * 


Two books about Spain, Mr. J. A. Pitt- 
Rivers’s The People of the Sierra (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson. 18s.) and a reprint of 
Mr. Trevor Davies’s The Golden Century 
of Spain (Macmillan. 21s.) bear witness 
to the great interest shown in Spain 
to-day. Mr. Pitt-Rivers gives a valuable 
and detailed account of the social structure 
of Alcala. 


* * * 


The Gentle Art of Smoking (Reinhardt. 
15s.) contains an epitome of the great 
knowledge of Mr. Alfred H. Dunhill on 
this gentle vice. Snuff is included. 

E. G. 


A BACK-TO-NORMAL 
MOTOR SHOW 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


IHERE was something abnormal about 

the Motor Show, which persisted for 
several years after the war. When this 
annual event was resumed at Earl’s Court, 
there was first of all a rush by manu- 
facturers to get post-war models on to the 
market and to let the public see them. 
This was followed, naturally, by several 
years during which there was a disposition 
to make no major change—more especially 
since the demand for cars much exceeded 
the supply, and the retailers everywhere 
had waiting lists. 

It may be said that, in 1954, we have 
just regained a normal balance. The 
public, its first hunger for new cars 
appeased, is once again disposed to pick 
and choose. Manufacturers are reacting 
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in various ways, some planning new 
models for the 1955 season, while others 
content themselves with minor improve- 
ments to cars already well established. 
The result should be a Motor Show follow- 
ing very generally the pre-war pattern. 
Among the cars which are being con- 
tinued without major change may be 
mentioned the Humbers, of which the 
smaller model—the Mark VI Hawk—is of 
quite recent introduction. This is a car 
of the size that suits most people, having a 
4-cylinder engine of 2,267 c.c., and 
developing 70 b.h.p. With normal trans- 
mission, the Hawk can be sold (Purchase 
Tax included) for less than £1,000; but 
an attractive “‘ extra,” taking it just into 
four figures, is an over-drive gear, addi- 
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tional to the four normal forward speeds. 

The larger Humber, the Super Snipe, is 
of course very solidly established in the 
big car class. An interesting point this 
year—and a good one—is that it can be 
bought with either a high or medium rear 
axle ratio, to suit the sort of work for 
which the individual owner will use it. 

The Sunbeam-Talbot branch of the 
Rootes Group, on the other hand, is 
offering something entirely new at Earl’s 
Court. I am not as yet permitted to give 
details; but those who have noted the 
frequent and successful participation of 
this marque in Continental rallies will 
have some inkling of what to expect. It 
will be a car of particular interest to those 
who appreciate a sporting performance. 

Talking of sports cars, and turning to a 
higher price class, there is going to be 
something new also on the Bristol stand. 
Again I am pledged to discretion; but it 
is safe to say that the new car is one which 
will add to the number of Bristol enthu- 
siasts. Very properly, the design incor- 
porates much that the makers have learned 
in the manufacture of aircraft—in parti- 
cular a high ratio of power to weight. 
Its streamlined form will also be an asset 
to the new car, its curves being designed 
not merely to give a supposedly modern 
look, but for the strictly practical purpose 
of obtaining more speed for a given 
consumption of fuel. 

Seasonal changes have never been the 
policy of the Rolls-Royce company, and 
so it is not surprising to find both the 
Silver Wraith and Silver Dawn models 
continuing in more or less familiar form. 
The engine is the same in both cases; but 
the Dawn is considerably the smaller 
car, and consequently has the superior 
performance. Both cars are now offered 
with either synchromesh or automatic 
transmission—the latter a very remarkable 
example of what can be achieved in the 
way of making a car “ drive itself.” 

The Bentley likewise will exhibit no 
major changes. With the same engine 
(except for higher compression ratio where 
higher performance is called for) this car 
takes several forms, of which the most 
notable in terms of speed and power is 
the Continental model. A car which is 
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certain to attract attention, and which 
some may consider the best-looking sports 
car at Earl’s Court, will be the Continental 
Drophead Coupé—the coachwork being 
by Park Ward & Co. Alas that its price, 
worked out with rather finicky exactitude 
to £6,517 15s. 10d., will put so desirable 
a car beyond the reach of most of us. 

For cars which are intended to suit the 
purse of the average man, the Standard 
exhibit will repay close study. Here we 
shall see the Vanguard, which has been 
steadily developed over a number of years 
and recently re-styled. This has an 
engine of 18 h.p. R.A.C. rating, and an 
interesting form of transmission consisting 
of a 3-speed gearbox, with an overdrive 
operating both on second and top gears. 
This overdrive is an “extra,” but un- 
doubtedly a worth-while addition. 

The Standard Eight is a recent new- 
comer, which however has already esta- 
blished itself as one of the most popular 
of small cars. Its coachwork, with a back 
seat which folds away when not needed, 
is especially worthy of note. Newer still 
is the Ten, completing the Standard 
range with a saloon model of what may 
be termed the economical “‘ family ” type 
of car. 

The small sports car never loses its 
appeal for motoring enthusiasts, and an 
attractive example will be shown by the 
Triumph company. This has a 2-litre 
engine, which can be tuned to give the 
astonishing speed of 124 m.p.h. Naturally 
the car does not do this sort of thing in 
touring trim; but none the less, it is fast 
and lively enough to have scored some 
notable successes in competitions and 
rallies. 

To those who are looking for an out- 
of-the-ordinary car in the 3-litre class, the 
Alvis stand may be recommended. The 
6-cylinder Alvis engine, with twin car- 
burettors, has recently been developed so 
as to give increased power, with the result 
that an honest 100 m.p.h. can be attained. 
The coachwork is comfortable and of 
pleasant appearance—and for a “‘ quality ” 
car of this sort, the price must be con- 
sidered reasonable, being well inside 
£2,000. 

On the Vauxhall stand some new 
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of the Royal Navy, their wives 
and families 
NEEDS—Funds for GOSPEL, 
TEMPERANCE and WELFARE 
work and for GENERAL MAIN- 
TENANCE and IMPROVEMENTS 


Legacies are a very welcome help 


Gifts to ; 
The Treasurer (N.R.) Royal Sailors’ Rests, 
lead Office : 


31, Western Parade - - - Portsmouth 
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The National and 
English Review 


Make sure of your copy of THE 
NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW 
each month by placing an order 
with your newsagent. 


CUT OUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT AND 
HAND TO YOUR NEWSAGENT 


PLEASE supply me each month with 
THE NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW 


HGUUUUNGNONROUEOUOOULOUONOAUNOUUOUGQONOUOQOOUOOUONOOQNONEOUOOUOOUOOEOOCOOOONGNEQOOONOOUEOUSOUOOUD 
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Name 
= 
Address = 
(Block letters please) = 
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A Back-to-Normal Motor Show 


models will be seen, as to which I must for 
the present be reticent. It may be said, 
however, that they will represent a logical 
development of the post-war Vauxhall 
models which have already gained a large 
measure of success. 

The Jaguar Company, this year, is 
concentrating its energies on developing 
still further its existing range of sports 
cars, all of which will now be powered 
by the XK engine fitted with high-lift 
cams. By this and other means, the power 
output of this remarkable engine has been 
raised to 190 b.h.p. A notable feature of 
Jaguar cars is that they are among the 
fastest made, and yet are sold at prices 
which have never been allowed to soar to 
astronomic levels. This policy, with its 
strong appeal to the average man, is being 
continued. 

Among the makers with something 
quite new to show will be the Daimler 
company, with a 34-litre and a 44-litre 
car, both of which are on the “ hush- 
hush” list at the moment of writing. 
The Daimler Conquest, however, with its 
23-litre 6-cylinder engine, will be con- 
tinued. It is a car of luxurious type, 
having fluid transmission with a pre- 
selective epicyclic gearbox, and by present- 
day standards it is moderately priced, the 
normal saloon model being listed at little 
more than £1,500. 

The Lanchester Company will likewise 
have something new, in the form of a 
12 h.p. car. This should prove popular, 
since the modern Twelve is no longer 
to be thought of as a small car of the 
** runabout ” type. So much power can 
now be obtained from an engine of this 
size that it meets the requirements of a 
very wide public. 

Turning again to sports cars, the latest 
Lagonda is certain to attract a lot of 
interest. Its 6-cylinder engine is of 
3-litre capacity, with twin overhead cam- 
shafts, and one may judge that it is 
designed to turn at high speeds, since the 
car is an extremely fast one with the 
moderate top gear ratio of 44 to 1. Of 
great technical interest is the suspension 
system, all four wheels being independ- 
ently sprung. No pains have been spared 
on the engineering side to make the car 
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IT’S BLUECOL TIME 


On any of the 180-odd nights from late October to early April a sudden frost 
can cost you £30 for repairs to a cracked cylinder block —if the cooling 
system of your car is not protected. 
: On the coldest days, unprotected cooling systems risk damage from ice which 
can form while you drive. Bluecol removes this risk, but nightly draining does 
not. Night and day, Bluecol keeps your cooling system doubly safe: safe 
against even 35° of frost, and safe (because of the special inhibitors that 
Bluecol contains) against rusting and similar chemical action. 
And the time to put Bluecol in is now. You save no money by waiting; you 
merely run unnecessary risks. Bluecol double safety lasts the winter through. 
If you act now you can buy winter-long freedom from frost worries for about 
twopence a day — which is probably less than you spend on your daily papers. 


BLUECOL THE DOUBLY SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


one of SMITHS accessories for better motoring 


SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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as efficient as a 3-litre can be—and this 
is reflected in the price, which is somewhat 
over £3,000. 

Also manufactured by the David Brown 
group of companies, and with a similar 
engine, is the 3-litre Aston Martin. This, 
however, is a smaller and lighter car, with 
an enhanced performance which has 
enabled it to score some notable racing 
successes. A feature which should appeal 
to the prospective purchaser is that a 
choice of rear axle ratios is offered. The 
standard one is about 3? to 1; but there 
is both a higher and a lower alternative. 

The price of the Aston Martin keeps 
below the £3,000 level, the saloon model 
being offered at £2,728 4s. 2d. One 
appreciates, of course, that it is the 
incidence of Purchase Tax which results 
in this rather niggling figure: at the same 
time, it is permissible to wonder why the 
company does not do the big thing, and 
make its customers a present of the 4s. 2d. 
Nearly everything now is sold at some 
stupid price, usually involving odd pennies 
and halfpennies—or even (as in the price 
of petrol a few months ago) the fatuous 
farthing. But is it necessary that the 
motor trade should follow suit? 

I have so far dealt with the cars, or a 
selection of them, for naturally these 
form the backbone of the Earl’s Court 
Show; but I would again suggest that 
visitors should allot some time at least to 
the stands on which accessories are dis- 
played. Not only are these interesting in 
themselves, but to-day’s accessory often 
becomes to-morrow’s essential equipment. 

A stand which always claims attention 
is that of Messrs. Smith of Cricklewood, 
who this year are showing much hydraulic 
equipment, not only for jacking systems 
but also for raising and lowering the heads 
of drophead coupés. All sorts of instru- 
ments, car radio sets and car heaters are 
also supplied by this enterprising firm— 
the heaters in particular being well worth 
thinking of in the month of October. 

Smiths also handle K.L.G. sparking 
plugs—and most motorists would do well 
to give more thought to the humble but 
essential plug, the one component of a 
car which we all curse when it goes wrong, 
but seldom remember to praise for the 
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long spells of faithful service which it 
usually gives us. In this connection, the 
K.L.G. Plug Servicing Unit will be 
interesting to study. 

CARDIGAN. 


RECORD REVIEW 


Orchestral 

ANDEL’S B flat and F Organ 

Concertos (Nos. 2 and 4 of Op. 4) 
have for long been favourites at the Proms 
in outsize performances that do violence 
to them historically and esthetically. 
We are not told on what organ that 
admirable artist, Geraint Jones, plays 
these two works—with a section of the 
Philharmonia Orchestra (strings and 
oboes) conducted by Wilhelm Schiichter— 
on H.M.V. DLP1037, but the effect is 
that of a chamber organ and very beautiful. 

Wilhelm Kempff, accompanied by the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra and Wind of 
the Suisse Romande Orchestra (Karl 
Miinchinger) plays two of Mozart’s Piano 
Concertos on Decca LXT2861. The first 
of these, E flat, K271 (one of the Salzburg 
works), has a slow movement of great 
emotional intensity, and a sunny rondo 
finale into which Mozart introduces a 
Minuet with four short variations. The 
other work, B flat, K450, composed seven 
years later, sounds conventional by com- 
parison with the E flat, but it is remarkable 
for its symphonic treatment of the 
orchestra; and it is, of course, full of 
lovely things. 

Kempff’s fine playing is a constant joy, 
and though the orchestral accompani- 
ment of K450 is not as good as it was in 
Ingrid Haebler’s splendid performance of 
the work (Vox PL8300) the disc is worth 
having alone for K271. (Miss Haebler 
played K456, also in B flat, on the reverse 
of her disc.) 

Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Song 
and Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody on a theme 
of Paganini make a wholly delightful 
coupling on Decca LXT2862 and bring 
us superb playing by Julius Katchen, 
accompanied by Boult and the L.P.O.: 
piano tone and balance on both this and 
the Mozart disc reviewed above are, in 
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The quality car at a reason- 
able price for the owner 
driver, 


PRINCESS III SALOON 
£1,540 0 0 Plus P.T. Plus 
extras, 


PRINCESS III TOURING 
LIMOUSINE 

£1,590 0 O Plus P.T. Plus 
extras, 


AVAILABLE EITHER AS A SALOON OR TOURING LIMOUSINE 


STANHOPE HOUSE f Le GLOUCESTER HOUSE 
320 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 GrMgt 150 PARK LANE, W.1 
Euston 1212 . ee Grosvenor 3434 


AUSTIN LONDON DISTRIBUTORS 
and Branches in the London area 


Will yow help him 2 


One of the youngsters being cared for 
in our Homes. Will you help us to com- 
plete his training? Forty thousand of 
such children have been maintained by 
us and given a fair start in 
life . . . many more are in 
need every year. We shall be 
glad of your help, no matter 
how small. 


Sead. aQonation to THE SECRETARY:- 
-SHAFTESBURY HOMES & Saeco 


NOT 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP NATIONALISED 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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general, excellent. The saxophone, that 
much berated instrument, is put through 
its paces, with great skill, by Marcel 
Mule, accompanied by the Paris Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Manuel Rosenthal) 
is a Rhapsody by Debussy and a Concer- 
tino da Camera by Ibert (Capitol 
(CCL7524). Debussy’s work was a com- 
mission and he was not able to exploit the 
technique of the instrument as effectively 
as Ibert, but there is something piquant 
in so unlikely a combination as Debussy 
and a saxophone, and the Ibert is an 
enjoyable piece. I will not, however, go 
so far as to say that this disc will convert 
those who dislike the tone of the instru- 
ment. The recording is first rate. No 
reservations of any kind need be made 
about the next record. It has on it 
Toscanini, with the N.B.C. Orchestra, 
at his and their incomparable: best «in 
Strauss’s Don Juan, with Dawn and 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from The 
Twilight of the Gods, both pieces being 


THE NATIONAL AND 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


(Periodical Publications Limited) 


The Editor will gladly consider articles sub- 
mitted to him in typescript for publication, 
with the author’s name and address on the 
front page; but authors should retain 
duplicate copies, as no -responsibility is 
undertaken for the return of rejected con- 
tributions. Stamped addressed envelopes 
must be enclosed. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing 
Offices : 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Tel.: Holborn 5708 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS 


POSTAGE INLAND & OVERSEAS 3d. 
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given recordings really worthy of the 
occasion. A most exciting disc (H.M.V. 
ALP1173). 


Chamber Music 


This month offers wonderful fare. 
Brahms’s E minor ‘and F major ’cello 
and piano sonatas are finely played by 
Janos Starker and Abba Bogin and the 
recording shows a good balance, if not 
ideal piano tone (Nixa PLP593). Perfect 
in all respects are Joseph Schuster and 
Leonard Pennario in Rachmaninov’s 
*cello and piano sonata. The pianist 
(Pennario) is much to be commended 
for his discreet treatment of what is 
really the chief role in the work (Capitol 
CTL7052). 

Recordings made at the Prades Festival 
of 1951 were very uneven, but the E flat 
Trio by Schubert, recorded the following 
year, is completely successful and brings 
us a performance of the utmost beauty by 
Schnieder, Horszowski, and the great 
Casals himself (Philips ABL3009). 

The Italian quartet has come in for a 
good deal of criticism for over-refinement 
of style, but their fine phrasing and beauty 
of tone won me over to a performance 
“ Rasumovsky ” 
string quartet that is sufficiently vital, 
and must take a high place amongst the 
best recordings, as such, of this medium 
(Decca LXT2856). The  Boccherini 
Quintet produce exquisite sound, splen- 
didly recorded, in two quintets (C minor 
and G major) by the composer from 
whom they take their name, music full of 
varied delights (H.M.V. ALP1144). 


Songs 

An L.P. disc of Britten’s most resource- 
ful and musical arrangements of folk- 
songs of Britain, accompanied by him- 
self and sung by Peter Pears, has been 
long awaited and is everything one hoped 
for. The songs include the lovely Salley 
Gardens and Sweet Polly Oliver andthe 
frightening Little Sir William, and we 
must hope to find The Foggy Dew (unless 
Swindon objects) on the disc that will 
surely follow (Decca LW5122). 

Also recommended: Lieder Recital by 


Record Review 


Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Gerald Moore. 
Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss (Colum- 
bia 33CX1044). Very good. 


Opera 

Gounod’s Faust, with Victoria de Los 
Angeles, Gedda, Christoff, Borthayre, in 
the chief parts, chorus and orchestra of the 
Théatre National de l’Opera, conductor 
André Cluytens, on H.M.V. ALP1162-5, 
is a rather disappointing issue. Los 
Angeles gives a lovely performance, but 
Gedda, in spite of some good movements, 
shows his lack of experience. Christoff 
is a hectoring and curiously unsubtle 
Mephistopheles and Cluytens is apt to 
rush the music along, as he did in Carmen. 
The recording is, in general, good, and 
there are many merits in the performance 
—it includes, by the way, the Walpurgis 
Night ballet—but an air of routine hangs 
over it. 

The reverse is the case with Decca’s 
magnificent recording of Strauss’s Der 
Rosenkavalier, given with a_ splendid 
cast .that includes Maria Reining, Sena 
Jurinac, Hilda Gueden and Ludwig Weber 
in the principal parts, and many well- 
known singers in the lesser ones. There 
are no cuts: and Kleiber, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, gives a most vital 
and glowing account of the glorious work. 


The one criticism of any importance I - 


have to make is in respect of Reining’s 
Marschallin. Her performance is sensi- 
tive and intelligent, but lacks the authority 
that a greater weight of tone would have 
given it. Jurinac’s Octavian and Weber’s 
Ochs are great performances that could 
not be equalled by anyone else to-day, 
and the opera has evidently been re- 
hearsed and produced with the utmost 
care. Balance between voices and 
orchestra is excellent, and the ensembles 
are very well engineered. This is a 
triumph for Decca and one could write 
pages about the many felicities in the 
recording. The intending purchaser need 
only hear the first side and, on the reverse, 
‘he eighth side. The result of that is not 
in doubt! (Decca LXT2954-7). 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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AT LAST THE PERFECT 


LONG PLAYING RECORDING OF 
Der 
Rosenkavalter’ 


The Marschallin 
MARIA REINING 


EREEREEEEER 


Octavian SENA JURINAC 


ERREREREEREREREERSE 


Sophie HILDE GUEDEN 
Baron Ochs LUDWIG WEBER 
Herr von Faninal 


RERERRERRRRK 


ALFRED POELL 
with THE VIENNA 


CRRRRRK 


STATE OPERA CHORUS 
and THE VIENNA 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


EE ERRRK 


conducted by 


ERICH KLEIBER 
LXT 2954-7 


(Complete in presentation container) 


BEBE 


EREKRRERERER 


A free booklet describing this 
recotding and a Decca translation 
booklet (4/6) will be available from 

dealers or direct from us. Please ask any 
dealer, or write to us for the 412-page 
Decca-group catalogue, which gives 
full details of all 334 r.p.m. 
records, including many complete 
operas, issued on Decca and 
associated labels up to 
January, 1954. (Price 4/-) 


© DECCA iw in 


The Decca Record Company Limited us 
1-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


loose-leaf in tment register. 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 700 | holdi 90/-. For Com- 
imit to the number 


panies and — — le alike. my 
Pf hol ho! answood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bo: ays London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 
TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Lt. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN 8020 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, ESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating hg of pupil, 

approximate fee and district prefer 
J. & J. PATON. Lb. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of a 's List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL T G 


THE TRIANCU SCRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Regu + open to students throughout their 


career. Early applic.tion for 1954/55 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


s mags B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc 
A.K.C., Miss M. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to 1en students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STR W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


od DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
for examinations. Services entrance 
ity Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
2 at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8, 


DAVIES. LAING 
Individual tuitic 
examinations. Ur 
M.B. General Cert 


Rate for CLAS {FIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 

Telephone you. instructions to: 
Holbyrn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


BARNSTAPLE. -—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATTLE. Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior sprin eae. 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 


CAMBRIDGE.— Blue Boar Hotel. 
Gate, conveniently situated for the 
Phone: 3030. 


Sete Trinity Great 
leges and points of 
interest. 


Banqueting 


Ce: -—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; 
ktail *s Hairdressing; 


Bar; See 


Goan phone 2566 (5 lines 


INWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
an Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


Bin iovely Parkgate Farm Hotel, Catsfield, Sussex. Situated 

= lovely grounds and surrounding country, all bedrooms 
c. A electric fires, first-class chef, own attached 

how produce, club licence, A.A. approved. Tel: Battle 219. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
from the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


DUBLIN. Royal Hibernian. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


DULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 
South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, own trout fishing. Central heating, log 
fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open all the year round. Phone: 129. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


FASTBOURNE.— Hydro Hotei 
Ist Class accommodation at } 
Phone 643. _ 


34 31D 
Ww 


Cliff, facing sea. 
ASfinclusive terms. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Half Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—Tiie White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appeal ry to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bath, Ups, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of  ‘!-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. aa’ 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 

Restaurant open to non-residéhts—American Bar— 

Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Die F. KUNG (Swiss). 
risvin 


“BIG 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Ho ~ Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Paper:__in the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘ Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


26. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettleweill, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically regommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recogniy:d motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside Walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
ra 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LANGOLLEN. —Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A.C, 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘“ Handotel.”’ 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute 
aaa Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888, 


MARLBOROUGH. Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


MENEHEAD.— Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5, 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. ’Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


ROQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


Convenient for visitors to 


RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


Ruthin Castle. 
49. 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


Historic 


STRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. 
Near the 


building dating from Shakespeare’s day. 


Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Ho 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. 
Patronage. 


Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
ully Licensed. Under Royal 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and_ overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


Hotel. Facing 
Private Suites. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


Mrewact fara PY yest ) 


Blacksmith’s son . . . bookbinder’s apprentice . . . 
Director of the Laboratory of the ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
In 1831 Faraday made the greatest of his many scientific 
discoveries. It was electrical induction, which made 
possible the universal application of electricity as we 
know it today. 


TiS beets 


* 


Wve Weareey 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Institution, 


The largest British electrical manufactur- 
ing organisation, the General Electric 
Co. Ltd. has been in the forefront of 
electrical development from its early 


beginnings. In research, in development, 


in final achievement, the G.E.C. is a 
vital force in a great industry. Dive: tn art 
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